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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH UNIVERSAL 
PEACE CONGRESS. 


The Fifth Universal Peace Congress opened in the Hall 
of Washington, Permanent Memorial Art Palace, Chicago, 
on the 14th of August. Hon. C.C. Bonney, President of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, under whose auspices the Peace Congress was held, 
opened the meeting with a short address of welcome. He 
called attention to the purpose for which all the World’s 
Congresses of this year were being held as one of friendly 
association and comparison and intended to promote the 
brotherhood of the world. The Peace Congress, he said, 
was in some sense the appropriate climax of all these 
congresses. After extending a hearty welcome to the 
delegates he called upon Hon. Thomas B. Bryan, chair- 
man of the local committee on organization, and Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, Vice-President of the Women’s Branch 
of the Auxiliary, both of whom in a few appropriate 
words joined in giving the delegates a cordial welcome. 

Hezekiah Butterworth, of the Youth’s Companion, Bos- 
ton, was then introduced and read the following ode 
entitled 


WHITE CITY BY THE INLAND SEA. 


Columbus, pilot of the Aryan race, 

Before whose prow the heavens rose in gold, 
Behind whose keel the ocean backward rolled, 
We sing thy praise, O seer, 

On this our secular year; 
And that New Pilot that as years increase 
Shall life’s uncharted mysteries unfold, 
And glorious lead the race of heaven to peace! 


I. 


“ Come see ye a day that no eye ever saw, 
Nor again shall be seen by the living! ” 
So the sweet notes of peace blew the trumpets of war, 
For Rome’s century feast a thanksgiving; 
The century feast of Minerva and Pan, 
Of the golden wheat fields of Latona, 
The feast that the games of the heroes began, 
The feast of the Cycles of honor; 
The Seculum grand that the destinies sung 
In the centuries thrilling with story; 


When the heralds went forth and the clear trumpets rung 
Through the air and the arches of glory — 
“ Come see ye the day that no eye ever saw, 
Nor again shall be seen by the living; 
Come see ye the day! 
Come see ye the day! 
The Seculum! Feast of thanksgiving!” 


Il. 


Grander trumpets than Rome’s in the Appian Way 
In our ears, O my brothers, are ringing; 
They have summoned the nations: “ Come see ye the day 
That the mountains and hills have been singing; 
Come see ye the day that awakened the strain 
When the golden lyres trembled o’er Bethlehem’s plain, 
That the prophet by Shiloh foresung in his lays, 
That Virgil re-echoed in Pollio’s praise, 
That to number the Aryan races have trod 
Through ages of toil the new highways of God, 
That the end of the faith of all heroes shall prove, 
And crown all the martyrs with laurels of love ! 
Come see ye the day that man never saw, 
The day that shall silence the trumpets of war, 
And forever shall live; 
Come see ye the day!” 


Ill. 


Long the trumps have been sounding. Them Phocion heard, 

Aurelius in night marches olden; 
Them Rome, that stood still at Concordia’s word, 

To sing ’mid her harvesties golden. 
The white Essenes heard them, the Waldenses’ tents, 
The Palmers of peace, ’neath the skies of Provence; 
Pestalozzi who gave the Free School to mankind, 
Where bold the Alpine Cross blew in the wind; 
Them Wilberforce leaed, them Cobden and Bright, 
The Quakeress Mott, them Sumner and Wright, 
And grand San Martin, who obedient laid down 
Incarial gold and Peruvian crown, 
And young Salaverry, who peace peans sung, 
Where the Andes above him their irises hung; 
New Italy heard them, and summoned from far 
The nobles of peace to her dead halls of war, 
And the white-bordered flag of America lay 
On the old gladiator! immortal the day! 
We heard them that morn, when the banner unfurled 
O’er Sandy Hook’s waters to welcome the world, 
And the navies passed by and beheld on the height 
The White-Bordered Flag in the war-clouded light. 
When the White City set its new domes in the air, 
And the angels at night in the skies gathered there, 
And o’er it were lifted the gates of the sun, 
And heaven to the workmen had answered, well done! 
The jubilant trumps, down earth’s Appian Way, 
Ring forth to all peoples: “Come see ye the day. 

Come see ye the day that no man ever saw, 
The day that shall si/ence the annals of war, 

And forever shall live. 
Come see ye the day!” 


Iv. 


O, Aryan race, whose Seculums rolled 
Through Rome’s old republic of splendor, 
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Thy pilot, Columbus, to-day we behold, 
And our tribute to science we render. 
We, a New Pilot wait while the peace bugles play, 
And the trumpets blow sweet down the Appian Way, 
And memories bold of the heroes of old 
Send forth the new steeds of the cycles of gold; 
Come see ye the day that no man ever saw, 
But forever shall live, 
Come see ye the day! 


Vv. 


White City by the inland sea, all hail! 
Four hundred years from that immortal morn 
When shook the new found earth Pinta’s guns, 
And science, liberty, and peace were born, 
All hail! 
Now Time her last melodious cycles runs 
And gathers here her new creation’s sons, 
Senate of God, all hail! 
To give to man his birthright, and the world 
The peace it claims from sacredness of blood; 
To honest toil the wealth that it creates; 
To make the earth a brotherhood of states 
Beneath a flag for all mankind unfurled, 
And self to lose in universal good, 
Senate of God, all hail! 
Thine is the noblest work since time began, 
Thine is the final parliament of man! 
Ye’ve heard the bugles by the heralds blown 
From yon White City under God’s white throne. 
Senate of God, all hail! 


VI. 


Columbus, pilot of the Aryan race, 
Before whose prow the heavens arose in gold, 
Behind whose keel back rolled the ocean old, 
We sing thy praise, O seer, 
On this our secular year! 


He stood on the prow, our AZneas of old, 
And heard the mad tongues round him murmur; 
Forsaken by the earth, his eye read the stars 
And his foot on the waves but grew firmer; 
The night of suspense spread her wings o’er the deep, 
The night of hope, terror and wonder, 
And the winds held their breath, and in silence like death 
Came a flash, and the echoing thunder 
Rolled back from the shores of the ocean impearled, 
Rolled back from the hills of the new rising world! 
No lighthouse arose o’er the coral-reefed sea, 
No bell in the incapes rang warning, 
But the hero of faith wheeled the planet to see 
In the west the red climes of the morning. 
“ Let processions be made, let grand anthems be sung!”* 
Said the pilot of God, and rejoicing, 
His word we obey on this secular day, 
The heart of humanity voicing ; 
The happy bells play, like the trumpets, and say 
“‘ Come see ye the day! 
That forever shall live; 
Come see ye the day!” 


Vil. 


Sing, ships of the sea, that the western waves cleave 
In the track of the caravels olden, 
That the nations in bonds of strong brotherhood weave, 
And mingle earth’s harvesties golden! 
Sing, sing of your hero, ye hills of Genoa, 
Sing, isles of that morning wonder, 
* These were Columbus’ own words. 


That heard ’mid the palms of the echoing shore 
The guns of the caravel thunder. 
Sing, mighty procession of seas upon seas, 
Whose mysteries the whitened sails cover! 
Azorean ports, bright winged Caribbees, 
That around the broad continent hover! 
Sing, wide seas of Hesper, ye grand hills, and say 
hile the trumpets of peace lead festive the way, 
“ Come see ye the day! 
That forever shall live; 


Come see ye the day! 


Ix. 


Columbus, pilot of the Aryan race, 

*Neath Hesper’s star we wait a pilot new, 
For new achievement, greater toils to face 

Than Argonaut or bold Alcides knew, 
To rise for Truth, and still the seas of blood, 

And lead mankind to equal brotherhood. 
Who shall it be? What power shall bid war cease? 
Thou answerest me, ‘‘ White-Bordered Flag of Peace!” 
Oh, white evangel, by the angels rolled 
Out of the skies, thy signal we behold. 

The silver trumpets blow across the world, 
From the White City to the inland sea, 

To see God’s banner in the West unfurled, 
Senate of God, for thee! 


Three thousand years the Aryan race has marched 
*Neath Hesper’s torch towards the returning West. 
The Indus and the Oxus gave the word 

Advance! 

O’er Iran’s desert and Caucasian steppe 

The order ran ’neath burning olive trees 
Advance! 

Across Marmora’s fleet and windy waves 

Still rolled the human tide, and down the Danube passed. 

The Adriatic smiled, and came the Rhine and Rhone 

To bring them welcome; still there came the word 
Advance! 

The pioneers ne o’er the Pyrenees 

To meet the Xenil and the Guadalquiver, 

And face the sunset waves of mystery. 

Then came the Pilot walking on the main, 

Upborne by Truth and Destiny to meet 

The brother races of the blue Antilles ; 

But the same voice was heard upon the deep — 
Advance! 

Then rose the three Americas in sunset air, 

And o’er sierras blazing in the sky 

From lands of inland seas and mighty vales 

Down to the shores of the Pacific tide 

The restless race their ancient legends bore! 

Halt, pioneers, ye face the east again! 

The path of Science happy Freedom trod! 

And lo! came peace down from the heights of God! 

And her White City built of irises and wings 

In the great valley & the inland seas! 

And called from all the lands her sons, and rolled 

Her White Flag o’er the sun walls, and proclaimed 
Advance! 


X. 


O, Freedom, I sing the new hope of thy story 

On this festival day, and the flags of thy glory 

I would girdle with songs white as ate of light! 
The pilot returned not when back came the Argo, 
But Orpheus, singing, to Troy brought the cargo 
Of golden-fleeced treasures! , sons of the heroes, 
Earth’s pilots return not, but all who have given 


To Freedom their blood, and wrong downward have driven, 


Have re for the peace that the angels of heaven 
Sang forth from the stars, over Bethlehem burning — 
Your Argo of peace is from Colchis returning. 
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XI. 


Whene’er we meet the friends once fondly cherished, 
And hands all warm with old affection take, 

Then let us breathe the names of those who perish 

On fields of honor for their country’s sake. 


They come no more when spring-time birds are singing ; 
When trills the swallow ’neath the shady eaves ; 
When light in air the summer bells are swinging 
Above the ripple of the tender leaves. 


They come no more when bugles sweet are blowing 
The notes of Peace, on Freedom’s natal days ; 

They hear no more, in softened numbers flowing, 
The strain that tells the patriotic heroes’ praise. 


Oh, blest are they whose lives are nobly ended ; 
No dark dishonor shall they e’er receive ; 

From peril flown, to God’s pure light ascended, 
Victorious through the ages long to live. 


Whene’er we sing of lives of heroes ended, 
And marbles to their dust a tribute give, 

From chiefs who first their harvest fields defended, 
To patriots scarred, who in our memories live, 


Comrades, remember that not yet defeated 

Are all the wrongs for which they fought and died; 
In us alone the work can be completed 

Of patriots slain or prophets crucified. 


What say ye, men, whose shades arise in glory, 
Ye long processions that with years increase ? 
Ye answer Back from every age of story, 
“ Make yonder flag the harbinger of peace.” 


“ Man cannot pay the honor that is due us 
Till War, the Mower, lays his weapons down, 
And from the heights that festal centuries view us 
And Peace the tomb of every soldier’s crown.” 


XII. 


O Liberty, time brings her harvest peace to thee! 
I sing the song that Salaverry* sung, 

The warrior poet, o’er whose white camps hung 
The frozen irises of Andean skies, 

And whose celestial vision saw arise 

The flag of Peace, humanity to free : 


1 


“Ye warriors of freedom, ye champions of right, 
Sheathe your swords to sweet harmony’s strains, 
No bayonet should gleam and no soldier should fight 

Where Liberty glorious reigns. 


2 


“ Melt your lances to ploughshares, your swords into spades, 
And furrow for harvests your plains, 

No shock of the battle should startle the shades 
Where Liberty glorious reigns. 


3 


“But Plenty should follow where Peace leads the way, 
And Beneficence waken her strains, 

Let the war bugles cease and the peace minstrels play 
Where glorious Liberty reigns. 


4 


“ Nor honor is won from the battlefield red, 
Nor glory from tumult and strife, 

That soldier is only by godlike thought led 
Who offers his country his life. 


* This South American hero was a poet of peace. 


5 


“Ye warriors of freedom, ye champions of right, 
Sheathe your swords to sweet harmony’s strains; 
No bayonet should gleam and no soldier should fight 

Where glorious Liberty reigns!” 


XIII. 


White City by the inland sea, all hail! 

Above thy domes one breeze all flags are blowing, 
Thou art the future, irised, sun-crowned, glowing, 
And War to greet thee drops his coat of mail. 
Loud cries the Past from her dead fields of blood ; 
Disarm! 

The world of Christ obedient to her Lord; 
Disarm! 

The toilers of all lands with one accord ; 
Disarm! 

The mothers of all lands in one grand word ; 
Disarm! 

The children leading the New World’s brotherhood ; 
Disarm ! 

And all who men’s life-blood as sacred hold, 

And all who live for men and not their gold, 

And the long future as her gates unfold ; 
Disarm! 


XIV. 


All bright with the fields of the harvest to-day, 
Time moves to its destinies splendid, 
And Freedom triumphant is leading the way 
By Science and Progress defended. 
The School heads the march of the banner of God, 
In the way Pestalozzi in clear visions trod, 
And truth is the end of endeavor, 
And our Washington’s fame and our grand Lincoln’s name 
Shall ring in the trumpets forever! 
Hail, stars of the dawn! Hail, bright harvest morn! 
The Destinies say to the spindles, go on! 
The trumpets are sounding! “ Arise and essay, 
‘ome see ye the day! 
That forever shall live ; 
Come see ye the day!” 


XV. 


Messiah of nations, let centuries hail 
Thy secular year of Thanksgiving ; 
Like the Romans of old, let them tell the grand tale 
That is heard only once by the living. 
The new march of Knowledge and Progress appears, 
And Chronos is winding the clock of the years, 
A hundred thanksgivings shall follow the sun, 
And this grand year of Colon shall bind them as one, 
And the centuries sing 
As the peace trumpets play, 
Like the Romans of old down the Appian Way — 
Come see ye the day 
That forever shall live! 
Come see ye the day! 


White City by the inland sea, all hail! 

The Aryan race that erst Columbus led 
O’er living seas with hope’s uncharted sail 
Takes the White-Bordered Flag of Liberty 
For her New Pilot, and goes forth from thee 

To bless the living and to crown the dead. 
Loud cries the Past from her dead fields of blood ; 

Advance ! 
The world of Christ, obedient to her Lord; 
dvance! 
The toilers of all lands with one accord; 
Advance! 
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The mothers of all lands in one grand word; 
Advance! 
The children leading the New World’s brotherhood; 
dvance! 
This day that no living man ever saw, 
With white hand closes the black gates of war, 
And ne’er shall end till from the Aryan race 
The sun shall hide on its last fire his face. 
Halt, serried hosts! Reverse the sword and lance! 
White-Bordered Flag, advance! 
White City by the inland sea, all hail! 
White-Bordered Flag of Liberty, 
That thence the pilot of the race shall be, 
All hail! All hail! 
Senate of God, all hail! 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, Assistant Secretary of State, was 
then introduced as President of the Congress and on tak- 
ing the chair delivered the following address : 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE 


ConGREss : 

I thank you sincerely for the honor of being called to 
preside over the deliberations of this body. Believing 
with full conviction that the future belongs to the cause of 
peace, and at no distant period arbitration will take the 
place of warfare between civilized nations as a means for 
the settlement of their differences, I am glad to join in this 
international meeting of those who are working to hasten 
the coming of that time. 

If we are asked to state what important or direct result 
a meeting of this character can be expected to accomplish, 
we may not be able to give in advance a very specific 
answer; but I think that there is one great fact of our 
day which gives to this Congress and its deliberations an 
eminently practical character. That is the fact that 
public opinion is now a more distinct and concrete thing 
than it has ever been in the past, and that it governs the 
civilized world toa greater extent than ever before. It 
is this public opinion which we are here to endeavor to 
affect, to shape toward the belief that in the present stage 
of the development of mankind, wars between nations are 
barbarous and unnecessary ; that the questions which they 
are supposed to settle, but which they generally fail so 
grievously to permanently adjust, can be better settled 
through other agencies. However forms of government 
may differ among civilized powers at the present day, in 
nearly every one of them public opinion controls the 
action of the government. 

It is only within our time that the means have existed 
through which this public opinion could intelligently form 
itself, and the organs through which it could find expres- 
sion when formed. The people are now at last being 
educated to think and to understand, to grasp the fact 
that they have the power to rule themselves. The modern 
growth of the press, and the general and constant discus- 
sion of questions of public interest which it makes pos- 
sible, is developing the reasoning powers of the people, 
and giving to intelligent thought a force which it has never 
before possessed. This public opinion, in spite of its 
temporary aberrations, is becoming more and more a 
thinking and intelligent opinion. While the inherited 
ideas of the people, and the old prejudices which have 
come down from the past may still seem slow to change, 
reason is now sure to assert its sway in the long run, and 


progressive views will in the end prevail over all indif- 
ference or opposition. It is to the public opinion of 
thinking men everywhere that we make our appeal. 

If through this Congress we can in any measure make 
an impression upon the men who form and create public 
opinion, if we can plant some seed of thought where it 
may take root and in due season bring forth fruit an 
hundred fold, if we can attract the attention and win the 
sympathy of some who have not yet been enlisted in the 
cause of peace, if we can increase, by ever so little, that 
body of intelligent thought which is now making itself 
felt against all international warfare, then we can claim a 
practical result for this Congress in the highest sense of 
the word. 

In this year of national hospitality it is a pleasant duty 
to extend to the advocates of peace who have come from 
other lands to attend this Congress a hearty welcome to a 
country which can fairly claim to rank as the most pacific 
among the great powers of the earth. Owing largely to 
the good fortune of its geographical position, the United 
States has been enabled to attain its growth as a purely 
industrial nation, in which the military organization plays 
such a minor part that it is almost lost sight of. Its people, 
starting upon their national life upon a new continent, 
remote from the inherited antipathies and causes of dispute 
existing upon the continent of Europe, have been enabled, 
in spite of the three wars into which they have been 
drawn since the establishment of their independence, to 
develop a great civilization of a more purely peaceful 
character than the world has ever before seen. But it is 
not my purpose to claim this result as due to anything 
more than fortunate circumstances, still less to make any 
comparison disparaging to other nations whose develop- 
ment, proceeding under very different conditions, has not 
yet carried them beyond the semi-military stage of 
civilization. 

In a brief introductory address I do not flatter myself 
that I can advance any new ideas upon a theme which has 
been the subject of such full and able discussion, nor 
shall I attempt a detailed examination of any of the spe- 
cific problems confronting us, which can be more properly 
dealt with in the comprehensive series of papers which are 
to be presented by other members of this body. But it 
may not be inappropriate, by way of general introduction 
to the addresses which are to follow, to devote a little 
time, in view of the unique position which the United 
States occupies in the international peace movement, to 
considering the peculiar causes which give it such a 
marked pacific character and make it a factor of constantly 
growing importance in the establishment of a permanent 
status of peace among civilized nations. All countries 
should learn to profit by the experience of each, and in 
spite of wide differences of conditions it will be readily con- 
ceded that the nations of the old world may find some use- 
ful lessons embodied in the political experience of the 
United States. 

The first of these lessons seems to me to be that the 
union of a large population under one government, and 
the extension of a single political authority over a wide 
area of territory, or, in other words, the formation of a 
great nation, has a powerful tendency towards the main- 
tenance of peace. The reasons why this is so are tolerably 
obvious. A large and powerful nation has less reason 
than a smaller and weaker power to fear invasion or attack. 
It may, to be sure, have an equally strong country as its 
neighbor, as is the case in some instances iu Europe, but 
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it is eminently true of nations that large bodies move 
slowly, and the very magnitude of the forces that would 
confront each other of itself tends to maintain a condition 
of political equilibrium. Under modern conditions the 
sense of responsibility in rulers, whether hereditary or 
elective, grows with the importance of the interests en- 
trusted to their charge. 


The problem of maintaining peace between a small 
number of great powers is a simpler and easier one than 
that of maintaining peace among a large number of small 
powers, as the experience of the world has abundantly 
testified. The position of absolutely unquestioned security 
which the United States occupies, not only among the 
Nations of the American continent but among all the 
countries of the world, is the most striking example which 
history can show of the peaceful influence of a great 
nation. It has beyond all question been a most fortunate 
thing for the world that so large a part of the territory of 
the North American continent has been united under one 
government. The strength of this nation not only renders 
it absolutely secure against aggression on the part of the 
nations which occupy the adjacent territory, but it affords 
to these same nations an assurance against aggression on 
the part of a country too great to Stand in need of terri- 
torial expansion, unless with the free consent of both the 
peoples concerned. Just as the formation of great indus- 
trial organizations, which has been so prominent a feature 
of recent times, tends under wise management towards 
the establishment of industrial stability and the mainten- 
ance of industrial peace, so the formation of great political 
aggregates, if these are wisely governed, tends toward 
political stability and international peace. The smaller 


the number of the powers which divide the earth’s surface 


between them, the greater becomes the chance of the 
maintenance of peace, for thus we approach more nearly 
toward that final unity of all mankind under one govern- 
ment which constitutes the political ideal. 


But the successful maintenance of such great national 
units is only possible in fully civilized nations under cer- 
tain essential conditions of internal government. The 
formation of a great nation is of little value if it proves 
to be a house divided against itself. National unity re- 
quires internal harmony. Civil war is even more unfor- 
tunate than warfare between different nations. It is true 
that the United States has given the world the most stu- 
pendous example of civil conflict to be found in history ; 
but this must not cause us to overlook the fact that this 
country has also given to the world its best type of a closely 
knit political organization, extending over a vast territory, 
and successfully holding together a great population, ex- 
hibiting the greatest diversity of interest, occupation and 
surroundings. National unity on a great scale can be 
secured only in two ways—by centralized imperialism or 
by local self-government. The former rests of necessity 
upon an insecure foundation and affords no guaranty of 
permanency ; it belongs rather to the past than to the 
future. The latter, on the other hand, with the elasticity 
and opportunity for growth which it gives to the political 
system, affords the best possible basis for lasting unity. 

The federal system as it has been developed in the 
United States, the union under a federal government of 
limited powers of States which retain full rights of local 
government, not so large in territory as to include too 
great diversity of interest, must rank as a political dis- 
covery of the first importance. It was the great elasticity 


of our system of State governments joined together in a 
federal nation which kept this country united up to the 
time of the civil war, and which has enabled it with such 
wonderful rapidity to recover from the consequences of 
that war and to bring about a complete restoration of the 
old political status. It is altogether unlikely that it would 
be possible to hold together this nation, in spite of its 
territorial unity, if legislative and executive power were 
entirely centralized at Washington. Our federal system 
has shown the world the possibility of uniting under a 
single government of limited powers a large number of 
self-governing States, and of so creating a great nation 
peculiarly adapted for the maintenance both of internal 
and external peace. 


The direct participation of the people in their own 
government and free choice of their own rulers, is, in my 
opinion, another influence that tends strongly to give a 
pacific character to the United States. The great body 
of the people have always been less inclined to war than 
the ruling classes who have governed them in the past 
The ambitions of individuals, which have played so large 
a part formerly in bringing on wars, are almost entirely 
eliminated under a great democracy. Nor is there much 
possibility under such a government that war will be en- 
tered upon to distract the attention of the people from 
their domestic affairs, and to prevent internal political 
changes. In so far, therefore, as this country has devel- 
oped and illustrated the principles of democracy, and 
has afforded to the peoples of other nations an object les- 
son of the possibility of self-government under universal 
suffrage, it has set forces in motion which are making 
and must continue to make, for the peace of the world. 


Nor should the fact be overlooked that the United 
States has, in its Supreme Court, established a tribunal 
bearing a closer analogy to the international court, which 
is the ideal at which the peace movement aims, than any 
other yet created by man. A court in which self-govern- 
ing States appear as plaintiffs and defendants, even though 
they are united by a federal bond, must certainly be 
regarded as a step towards that still higher tribunal which 
we hope and believe that the nations of the earth will one 
day establish for the settlement of disputes between 
them. It is an encouraging fact that in our experience 
with this court no suspicion has ever been entertained 
that in the decision of questions between the States its 
judgments have been in any wise affected by the State 
citizenship of its judges. 

Before passing from the subject of the pacific character 
and influence of the United States, let me occupy a few 
moments in some numerical comparisons between this 
country, as the type of a purely industrial nation, and 
France and Germany, as types of the nations in which 
the military organization is carried to the highest point. 
These comparisons, I need not say, are made in no invi- 
dious or critical spirit, but merely to bring more clearly 
before our minds what a mere state of preparation for 
possible war means as contrasted with a condition of real 
peace. 

In this country, with an area, excluding Alas 
2,970,000 square miles, and a population of saaunton 
we have a standing army which since the close of the 
civil war has been limited to 25,000 men; or one soldier 
to 119 square miles of territory and to each 2,640 inhab- 
itants. In Germany, with an area of 208,000 square 
miles, and a population of 49,500,000 there is now a 
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standing army, on the peace footing, of 547,000, or over 
two soldiers to each square mile of territory and one sol- 
dier to each 90 inhabitants. In France, with an area of 
204,000 square miles, and a population of 38,300,000, 
there is a standing army, on the peace footing, of 560,000, 
or nearly three soldiers to each square mile of territory, 
and one soldier to each 68 inhabitants. 

If we compare the expense per capita of the popula- 
tion of maintaining these standing armies we find that 
Germany, with an annual army expenditure of $115,000,- 
000, pays $2.33 per inhabitant, and France with an army 
expenditure of $129,000,000, pays $3.37 per inhabitant, 
while the United States, with its expenditure of $47,000,- 
000 pay $0.71 perinhabitant. The annual expense of the 
German army is $211 for each soldier, that of the French 
army $230, and that of the army of the United States 
$1880. The excessive cost of the army of the United 
States for each soldier, as compared with those of Germany 
and France, while largely no doubt due to the greater 
comparative expense of maintaining a small number of 
men and the size of the territory over which they have to 
be distributed, affords a striking illustration of the vastly 
different conditions which must govern the organization 
of an army in a country whose institutions are based upon 
pure democracy, from those which prevail in countries 
having other forms of government and different political 
ideas. The United States obtains men for its standing 
army by voluntary enlistment ; the adoption of any other 
method in time of peace would be considered contrary to 
the genius of our institutions. This means that our gov- 
ernment must secure soldiers upon the same basis as that 
on which it secures other employes; namely, by offering 
them a sufficient inducement in the form of pay to enter 
its service. The government is obliged to compete with 
private employers of labor, and it can only secure the 
quota for its army by making its terms sufficiently invit- 
ing, the conditions of the service being considered, to 
attract a sufficient number of men away from other em- 
ployments. In Germany and France, on the other hand, 
the ranks of their armies are filled by conscription, and 
the merest pittance of pay, bearing but a slight relation 
to what he might earn in private employment, is allowed 
to the soldier. It would manifestly be absolutely impos- 
sible for either of these governments to maintain a stand- 
ing army of anything like its present size upon a scale of 
payment to the soldier equal to that of the United States. 
On the other hand, it would be equally impossible to 
induce the people of the United States to endure in time 
of peace such an enormous burden of expenditure as 
would be involved in the maintenance of a standing army 
equal to that of Germany or France, and paid at the 
same rate as our own soldiers are now paid. We thus 
see that the very form of government of the United States, 
involving voluntary enlistment and fair payment for mili- 
tary service, is a sufficient security from a financial 
standpoint alone, not to mention any others, against the 
maintenance of any large standing army. The more 
nearly the political institutions of other countries ap- 
proach our democratic basis, the more difficult will it be 
found to appropriate the services of citizens without fair 
compensation, and to maintain the large standing armies 
which only compulsory military service renders possible. 

A still more striking illustration of the effect of the 
application of democratic ideas to military service is seen 
in the extraordinary growth of the pension system of this 
country. Between the close of the civil war and the end 


of the last fiscal year the United States paid out in pen- 
sions to soldiers who have served in its armies the vast 
sum of $1,588,000,000, which is equal to twenty-five per 
cent. of the whole cost of the civil war, and to sixty per 
cent. of the total debt at the close of the war. The annual 
expenditure for pensions now amounts to at least 
$150,000,000, and this sum is not likely to be materially 
reduced in the immediate future, while the annual payment 
of a very large sum will continue for a considerable 
period. This enormous expenditure for this purpose is 
entirely unique in the history of nations, and it clearly 
shows that the American people have deliberately adopted 
the doctrine that it is their duty, even at this great cost, 
incurred more than a quarter of a century after the resto- 
ration of peace, to endeavor to compensate veteran 
soldiers for the physical injuries sustained directly or 
indirectly through their service in war. Without pro- 
nouncing at this time any judgment upon the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the liberal pension legislation of the United 
States, we may well take note of the new factor which it 
introduces into the problem of warfare. 


Following the same theory which leads us to secure 
soldiers for our standimg army by the offer of pay rather 
than by conscription, we have recognized that physical 
injuries due to military service are the concern of the 
nation and not merely of the individual sufferer, and that 
apart at least of the decreased earning power resulting 
from them should be made up out of the public treasury. 
The result of this policy is that the United States is now 
paying out yearly for pensions a sum considerably greater 
than the annual cost of the army of Germany or of the 
army of France. That this constitutes an enormous ad- 
dition to the cost of war is evident; it is equally clear that 
the necessity of incurring such a continuing expense 
should be, and is likely to be, a powerful influence in 
favor of the preservation of peace. War is becoming 
more and more a question of finance, and even the great 
expense imposed upon the tax-payers of the United States 
by its pension system may be worth all it costs by giving 
to the world the most striking object lesson of the real 
cost of war which it has ever had. 


In spite of occasional exceptions, the people of the 
United States have recognized and sought to preserve the 
pacific character of their nation, and those who have con- 
trolled its foreign relations have generally endeavored to 
promote the peace of the world. 


As early as the year 1787 the United States declared 
its reluctance to engage in war by inserting in a treaty 
with the Emperor of Morocco a clause providing that ‘if 
any differences shall arise by either party infringing on any 
of the articles of this treaty, peace and harmony shall re- 
main notwithstanding in the fullest force until a friendly 
application shall be made for an arrangement, and until 
that application shall be rejected no appeal shall be made 
to arms.’”’ In nearly all of its treaties with other Repub- 
lics on the American continent it is stipulated by the 
United States that war shall not be declared until the 
party considering itself offended shall have presented a 
statement of injuries or damages and demanded justice, 
and the same shall have been either refused or unreason- 
ably delayed. A clause of a similar character is found 
in twenty-five treaties concluded by the United States 
with twenty-three different powers. The stipulation in 
the treaty between the United States and Mexico conclud- 
ed February 2, 1848, and subsequently re-affirmed by the 
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treaty of December 30, 1853, is especially noteworthy for 
its breadth and comprehensiveness. The two countries 
engaged that resort shall not be had in any case to hostil- 
ities of any kind ‘‘until the government which deems 
itself aggrieved shall have maturely considered, in the 
spirit of peace and good neighborship, whether it would 
not be better that such difference should be settled by the 
arbitration of commissioners appointed on each side, or 
by that of a friendly nation.” 

This brings us to the record of the United States in 
promoting international arbitration. 

In the last twenty-five years this country, either through 
the President or through one of its foreign ministers, has 
successfully acted as arbitrator in seven cases of differen- 
ces arising between other powers. 

In 1869 Great Britain and Portugal submitted to the 
decision of the President of the United States their dispute 
over the ownership of the Island of Bulama on the west 
coast of Africa, and certain territory opposite to that 
island on the mainland, and in the following year the Pres- 
ident made an award in favor of Portugal. 

In 1873 our minister at Rio Janeiro was appointed with 
the Italian minister to arbitrate the claim of a subject of 
Great Britain against Brazil, and the matter was settled 
by a considerable award in favor of the claimant. 

In 1874 our minister at Rome was appointed to act as 
umpire in an arbitration of an old boundary dispute 
between Italy and Switzerland, and the arbitrators being 
unable to agree the umpire rendered his decision in favor 
of Italy. 

In 1875 our minister at Bogota, United States of 
Colombia, was appointed one of the arbitrators to settle 
a claim of an English subject against the government of 
that country, and the arbitrators agreed in a considerable 
award. 

In 1878 a dispute between the Argentine Republic and 
Paraguay concerning the boundary line between the two 
countries was referred to the arbitration of the President 
of the United States, who rendered a decision in favor of 
Paraguay. 

In 1888 Costa Rica and Nicaragua referred certain 
questions relating to a treaty between them to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and he rendered a decision 
settling the various points at issue. 

In 1889 Brazil and the Argentine Republic signed a 
treaty referring a serious boundary dispute between them 
to the decision of the President of the United States. 
Various causes have delayed this arbitration, but the case 
is now ready to be laid before the President. 

In two instances during this same period the United 
States has successfully mediated in disputes between 
foreign powers. 

In 1871, when Spain was engaged in hostilities with 
the allied Republics of Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador and Peru, 
this government tendered its mediation, and by a treaty 
concluded at Washington brought about an indefinite 
armistice between the belligerent powers. 

In 1881 a boundary dispute between the Argentine Re- 
public and Chile, which had become so serious as to result 
in the suspension of diplomatic intercourse between the 
two countries, was settled through the mediation of our 
respective ministers to those two countries. 

We come now to the class of cases where this country 
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has joined another country in providing for arbitration. 
Within the last century the United States has in thirty- 
three instances made agreements with other powers, nine of 
them being with Great Britain, for the settlement of dis- 
puted questions through some form of arbitration. With- 
out undertaking any detailed examination of these cases 
it may be said in brief that many of them, involving 
questions of great delicacy and far reaching importance, 
or the payment of large sums of money, have resulted in 
arbitrations carried to a successful issue and effecting the 
permanent settlement of the questions involved. A few 
instances of such arbitrations may be briefly referred to, 
although they are well known. 

The Jay Treaty negotiated with Great Britain in 1794, 
under the Presidency of George Washington, provided 
for the arbitration of boundary questions and other im- 
portant points at issue between the two countries. 

The treaty of peace with Great Britain concluded 
December 24, 1814, provided for the settlement of dis- 
puted boundary questions by boards of commissioners, 
the points at issue to be settled in case of the failure of 
the commissioners to agree by the decision of some 
friendly sovereign or State. 

By the treaty with Great Britain of October 20, 1818, 
certain disputed questions were referred to the arbitration 
of the Emperor of Russia. 

The Geneva arbitration in 1872 between the United 
States and Great Britain, with its award of $15,000,000 
damages to this country, is too well known to require 
more than a mere mention. 

Under the same treaty another tribunal of arbitration 
in 1877 awarded to Great Britain the sum of $5,500,000 
for certain fishing privileges accorded to citizens of the 
United States, while in 1872 the Emperor of Germany 
rendered a decision in a boundary dispute on the north- 
west coast which the treaty had referred to his arbitration. 

The present year has added to the list another conspic- 
uous instance of successful arbitration between the same 
nations. By the public attention which it has attracted, 
the eminence of the counsel who have appeared before it, 
the novelty and importance of the questions of interna- 
tional law to be decided and by the whole character of the 
proceedings, the Behring Sea Tribunal has still further 
strengthened the cause of international arbitration. 

While these instances alone would warrant the state- 
ment that it has now become the established policy of the 
United States and Great Britain to settle by arbitration 
questions arising between them which cannot be disposed 
of in the ordinary course of diplomacy, the two nations 
have now committed themselves to this policy by formal 
aud specific declaration. In February, 1890, our Senate 
adopted the following resolution introduced by Senator 
Sherman : 

** Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the President be, and is hereby, 
requested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the 
end that any differences or disputes arising between the 
two governments which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency may be referred to arbitration and be peacefully 
adjusted by such means.” 


Continued on page 209. 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


The Fifth Universal Peace Congress has come and 
gone. Though in most respects like those which have pre- 
ceded it, in some particulars it differed noticeably from 
them. It was composed very largely of Americans. Out 
of nearly three hundred delegates and adherents who regis- 
tered, only about twenty were from foreign countries. It 
could not well have been otherwise, considering the dis- 
tance to be travelled and the limited financial resources of 
many of the peace workers of Europe. Some of the 
pioneers in the work on the continent expected, up to the 
last moment, to be present, but, to our great regret as 
well as their own, most of them were kept away. 

The Congress, therefore, had a distinct American cast. 
Most of the leading peace workers of this country were 
present. We wish they had all been. It was certainly a 
great mistake for any of them to stay away, unless com- 
pelled by circumstances to do so, as no other Congress of 
this kind will be held in this country, probably, for many 
years to come. It was interesting and refreshing to see 
the eagerness and satisfaction with which some in this 
country who had never before attended a Peace Congress 
entered into and drank in the proceedings. Unfortu- 
nately, but unavoidably, the business of the Congress had 
to be conducted, to a considerable degree, by the few who 
knew the history of previous congresses and the connec- 
tion of the work. 

One of the peculiar features of the Congress was the 
large number of papers carefully prepared beforehand. 
This made the sessions perhaps a little less lively than 
they might otherwise have been, but the permanent results 
of the Congress will be thereby much increased. Nearly 
all phases of the peace question, historic, international, 
individual, were discussed in these papers, some of which 
were of an exceptionally high order. The full report of 
the proceedings when published will form a valuable his- 
toric document and will be a real contribution to the lit- 
erature of peace. 

The Congress had to be conducted under the rules of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary which, in order to pre- 
vent jangling and to keep persons from getting the ad- 
vantage of one another by voting, had made a rule that 
no resolutions should be voted in any of the series of 
congresses. This made the sessions of the Congress less 
spirited than they might otherwise have been, but in real- 
ity much was gained by this arrangement. The resolu- 
tions, instead of being brought up as it happened and 
voted without much study, were presented by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, who carefully took note 


of the leading subjects before the Congress and drafted 
the resolutions accordingly. As the draft of resolutions 
had to be accepted without formal voting, the committee 
were careful to bring forward only such statements as 
were sure to meet with unanimous approval. Notwith- 
standing the limitations imposed by the Congress Auxil- 
iary, under whose courtesy and at whose expense largely 
the Congress was held, there was intense interest and 
much real enthusiasm in the meetings, and it may be 
doubted if any peace congress yet held has been as prac- 
tical as this one in its scope and probable results. This 
it ought to have been at any rate, as it had the others to 
build on. 

The resolutions brought forward by the committee at 
the last business session and accepted with applause as 
they were read were not many in number. It was thought 
best to confine the declarations of the Congress to a few 
important subjects now so prominent in discussion. A 
careful reading of the resolutions will show the wisdom 
of this course. 

In connection with the resolution on a permanent treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain a committee of eleven persons was appointed to 
have an interview with President Cleveland to encourage 
early action in commencing negotiations for such a treaty, 
the way for which has been so perfectly opened by the 
recent action of the British House of Commons. 

Unquestionably, the chief subject before the Congress 
was that of an International Tribunal of Arbitration. 
The action taken on this subject is likely to be far-reach- 
ing in its consequences. In accordance with a suggestion 
made by the New York jurists who presented to the Con- 
gress a plan for the organization of such a tribunal, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of a perma- 
nent committee of jurists and publicists from the differ- 
ent civilized countries, who shall further study the subject 
and co-operate in bringing about the establishment of 
such a court. This committee will be announced as early 
as it can be properly selected. It will have power to add 
to its numbers and to fill vacancies, and will be expected 
from time to time to report to the Peace Congress. 

A committee so constituted, while having no more legis- 
lative power than the Peace Congress, that is, none at all, 
will by its character command the respect of govern- 
ments and will be able to render to national legislative 
bodies an indispensable service by a comprehensive pre- 
liminary study of the subject before it comes up, as it is 
sure soon to do, in the national parliaments for legislative 
action. 

It was a surprise to many who had not hitherto attended 
peace congresses to find from the speeches and reports 
how widely and deeply the cause has taken hold of the 
people, especially in Europe. As one of the speakers 
expressed it, peace workers no longer feel as ‘ lone- 
some” as they once did. They have all at once become 
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in public estimation a very respectable set of people. A 
noteworthy evidence of this change and growth in public 
sentiment was the admirable way in which the press of 
Chicago treated the Congress. The reports were fair and 
full and almost without exception, kindly. Few of the 
congresses held by the Congress Auxiliary have received 
as much sympathetic attention from the Chicago papers 
as the Peace Congress. The same is true in considerable 
measure of the press of the country. 

While, on account of the existing financial pressure 
and the great attractiveness of the Exposition for those 
in Chicago, the Congress was not as largely attended as 
we had hoped it would be, yet, on the whole, it was 
eminently successful and its good results will be many 
and lasting. It marks a new and important stage in the 
progress of the peace movement that such a congress 
should have been held under the wgis of the great Colum- 
bian Exposition, which in itself is a peace congress of 
vast proportions, whose beneficent influence will be im- 
measurable. 


THE DECISION OF THE BEHRING SEA 
TRIBUNAL. 


The decision of the Behring Sea Tribunal was an- 
nounced on the 15th of August. Technically it is against 
the United States, that is, the five points of article six 
containing the claims put forward by our government are 
decided in favor of the contention of Great Britain. Briefly 
summed up, the decision on these five points is that ; (a) 
Russia had no exclusive jurisdiction in Behring Sea be- 
yond the ordinary three-mile limit; (0) that England 
never conceded to Russia any exclusive jurisdiction over 
the seal fisheries in Behring Sea outside of the ordinary 
territorial waters ; (c) that the body of water now known 
as Behring Sea was included in the term ‘Pacific Ocean,” 
as used in the treaty of 1825 between Russia and Great 
Britain ; (@) that all the rights of Russia passed to the 
United States by the treaty of 1824; (e) that the United 
States has no right to the protection of or property in the 
seals frequenting the Pribyloff islands when outside of the 
ordinary three-mile limit. 

The decision on these points has not greatly surprised 
the people of the United States. Many of our best and 
most patriotic citizens have long felt that our claim to an 
exclusive property right in the seals when beyond our 
territorial waters was wholly without warrant. This 
point of international law seems, therefore, to have been 
finally and entirely settled by this decision. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that Justice Harlan and Senator 
Morgan both dissented on this point, and therefore de- 
clined to have their names connected with the regulations 
concerning the seal fisheries proposed by the majority of 
the abitrators. 


These regulations, provided for in the treaty in case a 
property right of the United States should be denied, are 
as follows: 1. there shall be no pelagic sealing in either 
Behring Sea or the North Pacific from May 1st to 
August Ist. 2. A protected zone is established extending 
sixty miles around the Pribyloff islands, within which there 
shall be no pelagic sealing. 3. Only sailing vessels are 
allowed to take part in pelagic sealing. 4. Such sailing 
vessels must have a special license. 5. A careful record 
must be kept of the number and sex of the seals taken. 
6. The use of nets, firearms and explosives is forbidden. 
7. Only experienced men may be employed in sealing. 

These regulations have made the decision satisfactory 
to the United States, because they practically put an end 
to pelagic sealing on the part of Canada and thus to 
the destruction of the seal by the Canadian sealers. 
In England and Canada it is thought that pelagic sealing 
can not be carried on under these restrictions, and so in 
these countries the impression is strong that the United 
States, while technically defeated, has practically got all 
that she asked and that England has got the worst of it. 

If these regulations are to stand, another interesting 
point of international law will seem to have been sug- 
gested, viz., that a nation having a valuable shore indus- 
try, though it has no exclusive property right beyond 
the three-mile limit, does have a joint property right with 
other nations beyond this limit, and therefore has a right 
to ask all nations engaging in the industry to agree in 
establishing such regulations of it as will best preserve 
and promote it. If this position be true, the United 
States and England have a right to ask that the other 
nations whose sealing ships may enter Behring Sea shall 
observe these regulations or join with them in making 
others which shall be satisfactory to all. If it be not 
true, the regulations imposed by the arbitrators on the 
United States and England, even though made by their 
own treaty agreement, would seem to have no basis 
whatever, and to be contradictory to the decision of the 
Tribunal as to a property right in the seal herd in the 
open sea. These regulations will leave the seals at the 
mercy of other nations, whose ships can go in at all times 
of the year, while the United States and England, having 
tied their own hands, must stand helplessly by and see 
the industry ruined. We hope that this decision and the 
accompanying regulations may lead the nations to a 
clearer idea that not only is it their privilege but their 
bounden duty to co-operate in mutual helpfulness, in all 
that wide realm which belongs to the world in common 
and in which all have their proper right. 

Baron de Courcel, on delivering copies of the decision 
to the agents of both countries, said that he recognized 
the great value of arbitration as a cause of peace between 
nations. He expressed the opinion that every interna- 
tional arbitration renders war less probable, and said he 
looked forward to the time in the near future when it 
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would be the rule and not the exception to settle interna- 
tional differences in this way. Multitudes of people in 
all civilized countries will join the Baron in this opinion. 
In fact, the day of mutual international destructiveness 
is rapidly closing, and that of reciprocal constructiveness 
and conservation has already dawned. This Behring Sea 
arbitration not only will give this new principle a great 
impulse forward, but is itself the most conspicuous re- 
cent example of the power which it has already acquired in 
the thought, feeling and practice of modern civilization. A 
few more such triumphs will dismount all the big guns 
and leave the most costly warships to rot in their docks. 


DECISION OF THE BEHRING SEA TRIBUNAL. 


After a preamble stating the case submitted for decision, 
the full text of the award runs as follows: 

We decide and determine as to the five points mentioned 
in Article 6, as to which our award is to embrace a 
distinct decision upon each of them. 


As to the first of said five points, we, Baron de Courcel, 
John M. Harlan, Lord Hannen, Sir John S. D. Thompson, 
Marquis Emilio Visconti-Venosta and Gregero W. W. 
Gram, being a majority of said arbitrators, do decide as 
follows : 

By the ukase of 1821 Russia claimed jurisdiction in the 
sea known as Behring sea to the extent of 100 Italian 
miles from the coasts and islands belonging to her, but in 
the course of the negotiations which led to the conclusion 
of the treaty of 1824 with the United States and the treaty 
of 1825 with Great Britain Russia admitted that her juris- 
diction in said sea should be restricted so as to reach a 
cannon shot from shore. 

It appears that, from that time up to the time of the 
cession of Alaska to the United States, Russia never 
asserted in fact or exercised any exclusive jurisdiction in 
Behring sea or any exclusive rights to the seal fisheries 
therein beyond the ordinary limit of territorial waters. 

As to the second of the five points, we decide and 
determine that Great Britain did not recognize or concede 
any claim upon the part of Russia to exclusive jurisdiction 
as to the seal fisheries in Behring sea outside the ordinary 
territorial waters. 

As to the third point, as to so much thereof as requires 
us to decide whether the body of water now known as 
Behring sea was included in the phrase ‘‘ Pacific ocean” 
as used in the treaty of 1825 between Great Britain and 
Russia, we unanimously decide and determine that the 
body of water now known as Behring sea was included in 
the phrase ‘* Pacific ocean,” as used in said treaty. 

On the fourth point we decide and determine that all 
the rights of Russia to jurisdiction and to the seal fisheries 
passed to the United States limited by the cession. 


On the fifth point, we, Baron de Courcel, Lord Hannen, 
Sir John S. D. Thompson, Marquis Emilio Visconti- 
Venosta and Gregero W. W. Gram, being the majority 
of said arbitrators, decide that the United States has no 
right to the protection of or property in the seals frequent- 
ing the islands of the United Sates in Behring sea when 
the same are found outside the ordinary three-mile limit. 
And, whereas, the aforesaid determination of the forego- 


ing questions as to the exclusive jurisdiction leaves the 
subject in such a position that the concurrence of Great 
Britain is necessary to the establishment of regulations 
for the proper protection and preservation of fur seals 
habitually resorting to Behring sea, we, Baron de Courcel, 
Lord Hannen, Marquis Emilio Visconti-Venosta and 
Gregero W. W. Gram, being a majority of the arbitra- 
tors, assent to the following regulations as necessary 
outside of the jurisdiction limits of the respective govern- 
ments, and that they should extend over the waters 
hereinafter mentioned. 


Articte 1. The United States and Great Britain 
shall forbid their citizens and subjects, respectively, to 
kill, capture or pursue at any time or in any manner 
whatever the animals called fur seals within a zone of 60 
miles around the Pribyloff islands, inclusive of the terri- 
torial waters, the miles being geographical miles, 60 to a 
degree of latitude. 


Art. 2. The two governments shall forbid their 
citizens or subjects to kill, capture or pursue in any 
manner whatever, during a season extending in each year 
from May 1 to July 31, inclusive, fur seals on the high 
sea in that part of the Pacific ocean inclusive of Behring 
sea, situated north of the 35th degree of north latitude or 
eastward of the 180th degree of longitude from Greenwich 
until it strikes the water boundary described in Art. 1 
of the treaty of 1867, between the United States and 
Russia, following that line up to Behring straits. 


Art. 3. During the period of time in the waters in 
which fur sealing is allowed only sailing vessels shall be 
permitted to carry on or take part in fur sealing operations. 
They will, however, be at liberty to avail themselves of 
the use of such canoes or undecked boats propelled by 
paddles, oars or sails, as are in common use as fishing 
boats. 

Art. 4. Each sailing vessel authorized to carry on 
fur sealing must be provided with a special license, issued 
for the purpose by its government. Each vessel so 
employed shall be required to carry a distinguishing flag 
prescribed by its government. 

Arr. 5. The master of vessels engaged in fur sealing 
shall enter accurately in an official log book the date and 
place of each operation, the number and the sex of the 
seals captured daily. These entries shall be communi- 
cated by each of the two governments to each other at 
the end of each season. 

Art. 6. The use of nets, firearms or explosives is 
forbidden in fur sealing. This restriction shall not apply 
to shotguns when such are used in fishing outside of 
Behring sea during the season when such may lawfully 
be carried on. 

Art. 7. The two governments shall take measures to 
control the fitness of the men authorized to engage in 
sealing. These men shall have been proved fit to handle 
with sufficient skill the weapons by means of which seal 
fishing is carried on. 

Arr. 8. The preceding regulations shall not apply to 
Indians dwelling on the coast of the territories of the 
United States or Great Britain carrying on fur sealing in 
canoes or undecked boats not transported by or used in 
connection with other vessels and propelled wholly by 
paddles, oars or sails, and manned by not more than five 
persons, in the way hitherto practised by the Indians, 
provided that such Indians are not employed by other 
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persons, and provided that when so hunting in canoes or 
undecked boats the Indians shall not hunt fur seals 
outside the territorial waters under contract to deliver 
skins to anybody. This exemption is not to be construed 
to affect the municipal law of either country, nor shall 
it extend to the waters of Behring sea or the waters 
around the Aleutian islands. Nothing herein contained 
is intended to interfere with the employment of Indians 
as hunters, or otherwise in connection with sealing vessels 
as heretofore. 


Art. 9. The concurrent regulations hereby deter- 
mined, with a view to the protection and preservation of 
the fur seals, shall remain in force until they have been 
wholly or in part abolished or modified by a common 
agreement between the United States and Great Britain. 
Said concurrent regulations shall be submitted every five 
years to a new examination in order to enable both 
governments to consider whether in the light of past 
experience there is occasion to make auy modification 
thereof. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE CHICAGO 
PEACE CONGRESS. 


1. The Congress has heard with sincere pleasure that a 
resolution has been introdueed into the senate of the 
United States authorizing the President to send a com- 
mission to other nations to open negotiations with a view 
to establishing a Permanent International court of Arbitra- 
tion ; and profoundly convinced that such a tribunal will be 
an efficient means of averting war and promoting interna- 
tional friendliness, this Congress earnestly requests the 
Congress of the United States, by some such suitable res- 
olution, to empower the President to take steps toward 
securing the organization among as many nations as will 
concur of a Permanent International Court of Arbitration. 

2. This Congress expresses its sincere satisfaction that 
the United States Government has taken the lead in pro- 
moting the formation of permanent treaties of arbitration 
by inviting each country with which it had diplomatic re- 
lations to join in signing the form of treaty recommended 
by the International American Conference of Washington. 

It also expresses great gratification that the British 
House of Commons has, with unanimity, signified its will- 
ingness to co-operate with the United States and it 
earnestly hopes that the President and Government of 
the United States will speedily take advantage of this 
circumstance by initiating the necessary proceedings for 
concluding a permanent treaty of arbitration between 
that country and Great Britain. 


3. The Congress is of opinion that the treaty of 1817 
between the United States and Great Britain, practically 
prohibiting the keeping of armed vessels on the great 
lakes and thus dedicating them to permanent peace, 
should be faithfully maintained, and sincerely hopes that 
no infraction thereof may be attempted by either nation. 
It further appeals to the press of both countries to use its 
great influence in behalf of the maintenance of this im- 
portant treaty. 

4. Inasmuch as animosities often arise, and wars are 
thereby engendered, between people on account of differ- 
ences of nationality; and inasmuch as nationality does 
not depend on locality or consist in language or race or 
tradition alone, and is by its very nature a (principle 


which is not capable of precise determination; and, 
further, inasmuch as beneath all accidental and artificial 
differences men are united by acommon humanity whose 
solidarity and brotherhood are undeniable facts ; 

This Congress is of opinion that no sentiment of 
nationality or patriotism should be allowed t ) contravene 
those sentiments and sympathies which lie deep in the 
natural constitution of the human race or to be cultivated 
at their expense ; 

And convinced that it is the violation of this principle 
which frequently renders war possible, it therefore urges 
upon the friends of peace the duty of opposing the culti- 
vation of all sentiments which divide men from each other 
by sectional and selfish considerations, and of seeking to 
establish the natural unity and brotherhood of men as 
the basis of society and the principle of international 
relations and intercourse; and to this end that they 
should specially direct their attention to the elucidation of 
those subtle causes of hostility and war which lie in the 
temper and disposition of nations towards one another, 
and to those means by which the spirit of fraternity and 
charity may be promoted, not only between individuals, 
but also among nations, and between all sections of 
communities. 

5. The Congress desires to express great satisfaction at 
the growth and spread of peace sentiments in many 
countries, as evidenced by the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of peace societies, by the success already attained, 
especially in Denmark, Switzerland and England, in the 
way of a universal peace petition recommended at the 
Berne congress in 1892, and by the nearly victorious vote 
cast, in the late German elections, against the further 
increase of armaments, with their attendant disastrous 
burdens on the people. 

The Congress at Chicago extends its sincerest sym- 
pathy to the friends of peace on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who in their respective countries, are laboring 
so earnestly and selfsacrificingly to remedy the present 
deplorable state of armed distrust and to deliver them- 
selves from the devouring scourge of militarism. 

6. In the opinion of this Congress it is the duty of the 
Peace Bureau and the Peace Societies, whenever complica- 
tions arise between nations which might eventually lead 
to war, to investigate the circumstances without delay, 
and to use every legitimate influence to bring about a 
better understanding between the governments involved, 
with a view toa peaceable and equitable adjustment of the 
difficulty. 

7. The Congress welcomes the formation of an Interna- 
tional Universities Committee, recently organized at 
Paris, as an important step toward enlisting the co-op- 
eration of educational institutions and forces in the work 
of peace. Itis of opinion that it is most desirable that 
there should be such a revision of manuals of instruction 
as will eliminate false and misleading representations of 
the nature of war, and inculcate the true principles lying 
at the basis of social order, and which should govern the 
nations in their relations one to another; and it further 
expresses the wish that there should be established in the 
universities departments for instruction in the principles 
of international unity and concord. 

8. The Congress, heartily approving the work of the 
Ecclesiastical Peace Conference, represented by Dr. W. 
A. Campbell and,his associates, in endeavoring to secure 
memorials from all Christian organizations to the govern- 
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ments of the civilized nations in behalf of arbitration, 
earnestly appeals to the Christian Churches everywhere 
to give their hearty and undivided support to this special 
work, and also to use the great influence which God has 
given them in promoting the permanent peace of the 
world. 

9. Considering the present incomplete and often contra- 
dictory statistical accounts found in circulation as to the 
size of standing armies and the cost in various ways of 
war and preparations for war, the congress invites the 
peace societies to furnish to the international peace bu- 
reau at Berne as accurate statistics as can be obtained in 
their several countries, in order to facilitate the study of 
the destructiveness and economic waste of war. 


PEACE CONGRESS NOTES. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy’s address at the opening of the 
Peace Congress was delivered in a most excellent way 
which much pleased all who heard it. It was a fine pres- 
entation of the position which the United States holds in 
the peace movement. Mr. Quincy presided at only three 
sessions of the Congress, having to return to his duties at 
Washington, to the great regret of the members of the 
Congress. 


Mr. Butterworth’s ode, ‘‘ The White City by the Inland 
Sea,” read at the opening session of the Congress, and 
afterwards printed in full in several of the daily papers, 
was a poem of unusual literary merit. The story of Co- 
lumbus, of the White City, and of the White Bordered 
Flag, as illustrating and emblematic of the new spirit of 
peace, are finely woven into the ode, the strength and 
beauty of which must grow upon one as he comes to ap- 
preciate all the historic allusions and to comprehend the 
artistic structure of the verse. Mr. Butterworth has 
done a noble service in writing this poem. 


The sessions of the Congress were opened each day 
with prayer. Heretofore the Christian members of the 
Peace Congresses have held private prayer meetings 
before the opening of the proceedings. But here in 
America, where religion is the Hauptsache (chief thing), 
as one of the foreign delegates said, and where most of 
the peace workers are Christians, itseemed to be taken as 
a matter of course that the meetings would be opened 
with invocation of the divine blessing. 


In the absence of other leaders of the peace movement 
in England, a double share of work and of responsibility 
fell upon Dr. Darby. He acquitted himself with much 
credit and was heard with great pleasure whenever he 


spoke. 


Nearly all of the foreign delegates who were present at 
the Congress understood English sufficiently well to follow 
intelligently the proceedings. We were thus spared the 
time and the annoyance of translation. Most of them 
also were able to express themselves in fairly good Eng- 
lish. 


In addition to the original white-bordered peace flag 
first presented by Mrs. Ormsby to the Congress at Rome, 
and again by her in a handsome little speech to this Con- 
gress, white-bordered flags were sent by Switzerland, 
Austria and Italy. The Swiss cross with its snowy back 
ground was extremely beautiful. It will not be long till 
the national flag of every civilized country will be bordered 
with white, as the new ideals of peace and brotherhood 
grow and spread. 


It was an interesting coincidence that Bishop Stevens, 
of South Carolina, who fired the first gun on Fort Sum- 
ter, should have been present at the first peace Congress 
ever held in the United States. He was called out and 
the little speech that he made showed clearly that he 
recognizes that the religion of Christ, which he afterwards 
accepted, is a religion of peace and love. 


The announcement in the Congress on Wednesday that 
the Behring Sea Tribunal had rendered its decision awak- 
ened great interest. When the points of the decision be- 
came known, there was a general feeling of satisfaction 
that the arbitrators had proved themselves so independent, 
so wise and so fair. 


The following telegram of congratulation was sent to 
Queen Victoria and to President Cleveland through a 
Committee consisting of Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Dr. 
W. Evans Darby and Alfred H. Love: 


The World’s Peace Congress of Chicago sends equal 
congratulations to Great Britain and America on the tri- 
umph of arbitration as a substitute for war, exemplified 
in the recent Behring Sea decision, cementing the friend- 
ship of both nations and full of happiest augury for 
mankind. 


On Friday a telegram of greeting came to the Congress 
from the friends of Henry Richard who had gathered at 
Tregaron, Wales, at the unveiling of a statue to his mem- 
ory. More than three thousand Welsh farmers and peas- 
ants had left their work in the harvest fields to be pres. 
ent at the unveiling of the statue to the memory of the 
distinguished Welsh Apostle of Peace. 


The Sunday service of the Congress was a decided 
success. Dr, Boardman conducted the exercises in a 
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most pleasant and instructive way. The discourse by Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom on the ‘* Moral and Social Aspects of 
War ”’ was one of the ablest which we have ever heard on 
that subject. Dr. Grammer’s address on the ‘* Religious 
Principles of the Peace Movement,” though prepared in 
two weeks time, delighted all who heard it. 


A full report of the proceedings of the Peace Congress, 
including all the papers read, will be published as early 
as possible. Notice will be given in the Apvocate when 
the Report is ready. It will be sold at a price just suffi- 
cient to cover the expense of publication. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The extra session of Congress met on the 7th of August. 
President Cleveland sent in his special message at once, 
which, after an exposition of the unfortunate workings of 
the so called Sherman statute of the 14th of July, 1890, 
recommended the prompt repeal of the silver-purehase 
provisions of this act. The debate on the subject began 
almost immediately in both Houses of Congress, and con- 
tinued till the 28th of August. Onthis date the Wilson 
repeal bill was passed in the House of Representatives by 
the surprising majority of 130 in a total vote of 350. 
This vote, when announced, was received with great 
pleasure throughout the land, except by the free-silver 
men. It was a splendid victory for sound money. 


The International Socialist Congress at Zurich passed a 
resolution commending universal peace. A proposition 
was also made that in the event of war a general strike 
of workmen should be declared, This proposition was 
voted down, but it is not improbable that such a reso- 
lution may pass in their meeting next year. A general 
strike of workmen would paralyze any war. The Social- 
ists are doing much for the cause of peace. In their 
congresses Frenchmen and Germans meet in perfect 
friendliness, and prove that they can easily rise above 
international animosity and treat each other as brethren. 


Minister Blount’s report on Hawaiian affairs was re- 
ceived by Secretary Gresham on the 3d of August. It is 
understood that the subject will not be taken up for de- 
cision until the present financial discussions are over. 
The administration is having difficulty in find‘ng some one 
willing to accept the position of minister to Hawaii. 


The French blockade of Bangkok was raised on the 2d 
of August. The trouble does not seem, however, to be at 


anend. The French demands, since formulated in twelve 
articles, are such that as yet Siam has not agreed to 
accept them. 


A battle between French and Italian workmen took 
place at Aigues Mortes in the south of France on the 
17th of August, in which about forty-five persons, mostly 
Italians, were killed, and at least sixty-five wounded. 
The event awakened great feeling throughout Italy, but 
the French government through the President of the 
Council expressed its great regret, promised to bring the 
offenders to justice and suspended the syndicate of Aigues 
Mortes. Thus the matter ended. 


Republicanism has been more or less problematical in 
France ever since the downfall of the Empire in 1871. 
But at each succeeding election it has made substantial 
gains. In the recent general election the Conservatives, 
in the first two ballots, have been, it would seem, hope- 
lessly defeated, having elected less than one-eighth of the 
whole number of deputies returned. 


The storms which swept the Atlantic coast on the 24th 
and 30th of August were unusually severe and caused 
great loss of life and property. The Sea Islands off 
South Carolina were the greatest sufferers, the inhabitants 
being left in a helpless and starving condition. 


LETTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION AND PEACE ASSOCIATION TO THE 
PEACE WORKERS IN FRANCE. 


The following letter has been addressed by the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association of London to 
the Peace workers in France. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PEACE 
ASSOCIATION, 40 & 41 Outer Temple, 
Lonpon, W.C., July 28, 1893, 
Dear FRienp : 

At the fortnightly meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
held on the 18th instant, the present state of public 
opinion in France regarding the supposed attitude of the 
British Government and people towards France, came 
under consideration. 

Our Committee has always been strongly of opinion 
that if armed conflicts are to cease between civilized 
nations,— especially between those which enjoy political 
liberty,— the result must be brought about by the action 
of the people themselves, independently of that of gov- 
ernments and rulers. It seems to us unreasonable to 
suppose that the possibility of war will cease so long as 
any one nation cherishes towards another nation senti- 
ments of mistrust, suspicion and dislike. We think it 
necessary to lay stress upon thjs elementary truth, be- 
cause we consider that members of Peace Societies too 
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frequently forget it. Abstract denunciations of War 
will notdo much towards its cessation, so long as nations 
attribute to each other motives and purposes which imply 
bad faith, immoderate ambition and unjust claims. 


Moreover, it has always appeared to us that the posi- 
tion of France and England in the march towards a higher 
condition of human society, and the influence which they 
can exercise for good in the world, if united,— or for evil 
if in conflict, makes ita matter of the first necessity to 
themselves and to the world, that they should understand 
each other; and be united in the closest ties of mutual 
confidence and friendship. 


Our Committee have no hesitation in saying that these 
sentiments prevail among the great mass of the English 
people; and have done so, for the last thirty, or thirty- 
five years. The old feelings towards France, engendered 
by centuries of War, have now disappeared; while the 
growth of political liberty in France and the brilliancy of 
the national genius, make her the subject of general ad- 
miration. It is, therefore, with a feeling of bewildered 
surprise and of great regret that, from time to time, there 
appears to manifest itself in France a wide-spread senti- 
ment of dislike towards the British people and their 
government,— if any correct inference can be drawn from 
the tone of the Paris Press. Our Committee are quite 
ready to admit that they may labor under a misappre- 
hension on this head; and they would eagerly receive any 
assurance from their colleagues in France that such is the 
case. Indeed, the main object of this letter is, first, to 
enquire whether that press rightly represents the views of 
the French people at large respecting the people of Great 
Britain. In the second place, if it be true that there is at 
present in your country grave distrust and dislike towards 
this country, we think it essential to learn from you upon 
what facts that feeling is based; and what suggestions 
you would make in order to bring about more cordial 
relations. 


With respect to the question of French relations with 
Siam, which has seriously pre-occupied the minds of men 
on both sides of the Channel during the last few weeks, 
we do not intend tomake any observations. Our Com- 
mittee will not attempt to judge of a political situation 
without knowing all the facts. Moreover, we are too 
conscious of the grave faults committed by our own 
governments towards weaker races, in the shape of 
aggression upon their territory, to feel justified in criti- 
cising the action of other countries whenever that too 
much resembles ourown. We have one remark, however, 
to make, which is closely connected with the subject of 
this letter: We observe that the French Press asserts 
that public opinion is strongly moved and irritated on this 
side of the Channel against the French Government. If, 
however, your colleagues in France had before them 
leading articles ou this subject published in our principal 
newspapers, you would find them to be singularly mod- 
erate and pacific in tone. 

In the last sentence, we have given an illustration of an 
evil which is directly connected with our subject. We 
refer to the fact that the real nature of articles in the 
English Press are so frequently misunderstood or mis- 
represented to the French public. How that evil is to be 
reduced or corrected, is a question well worthy the con- 
sideration of all Peace Societies. We may add that at 
critical occasions, the ipsissima verba of leading French 
journals are quoted im the chief London papers. 


The strongest proof, we think, of our being justified in 
inviting your attention to this subject is the treatment 
which the British Ambassador— Lord Dufferin — has 
received on the part of the Paris Press. We think that 
we express the opinion of men of all parties in this 
country, when we say that no public man stands higher 
than Lord Dufferin in the esteem and regard of his fellow 
countrymen. He is a statesman possessing, not only 
most brilliant abilities and very wide experience in public 
affairs; but a man whose character is of the finest moral 
quality ; to whom falsehood, chicanery or intrigue would 
be utterly impossible. Moreover, it will be remembered 
by some of our friends with what splendid eloquence he 
addressed the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris on 
the subject of Peace in general, and of the necessity for 
close friendship between England and France, in par- 
ticular. 

It is, therefore, a matter for most painful surprise to 
the British people that this statesman should have been 
attacked by many French journals in so violent a manner 
that he has felt it due to himself and to the nation which 
he represents to quit Paris for a time. You are perfectly 
aware that the person of an Ambassador (as representing 
in himself the nation which deputes him) has always been 
considered sacred from insult or unjust aspersions. We 
ought to add, that the charges brought against him — so 
far as we are acquainted with them,—could not by any 
possibility have had the slightest foundation. 

The serious aspect of the matter lies in the fact that 
such charges are, in fact, indirectly aimed at the people 
and the government which sends the Ambassador. Our 
nation nrust, in a word, share the responsibility of such 
charges as have been made against Lord Dufferin. 

We trust, therefore, that you and your fellow-citizens 
working with you for Peace, may not consider this letter 
either unnecessary or out of place. We hold that the 
first and most urgent duty of Peace Societies in different 
countries is, by close interchange of facts and opinions, to 
enable their respective countries to know and appre- 
ciate each other better. Our Committee has often made 
suggestions, during the last twelve years, with that ob- 
ject. You are aware, perhaps, that, at the very outset of 
our work, we conceived the idea of covering Europe with 
committees or societies which should correspond with each 
other for the above purpose. It does not seem to us that 
the idea has as yet been adequately realized, and we take 
this opportunity of asking some of our principal fellow- 
workers on the Continent to favor us with their opinions 
and suggestions on this important point. 

Among many schemes which we have had before us, 
is the following :—and we should feel grateful for your 
opinion respecting it. 

In Paris, as in other capitals, there are resident citizens 
of various foreign nations who form themselves into na- 
tional Chambers of Commerce. The members of such 
Chambers are selected for their large international ex- 
perience and special abilities. Would it be possible, do 
you think, to constitute in Paris —as well as in other 
cities —a small International Committee, consisting of 
men chosen from these several Chambers? In addition 
to two or three representatives of the country where they 
are found, such committees should be composed of rep- 
resentatives of various nationality selected from these 
‘*Chambers;”’ and their duty would be to meet to con- 
sider any dispute or misunderstanding which might arise 
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between the country where such committee exists and 
any foreign country. For instance, if such a committee 
had been sitting in Paris during the last twelve months, it 
might have been possible, perhaps, that it should have 
exercised a calming and rectifying influence on public 
opinion in France in regard to many charges brought 
against the British people and government. As one ex- 
ample, several months ago, it was stated in Paris that the 
British people were intriguing against France in Siam ; 
and our Association immediately addressed Lord Rose- 
bery on the subject. Our Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
once replied that such conduct was contrary to the policy 
and practice of British Agents. Would it not have been 
of use, if such an International Committee as we have 
suggested could have made that authoritative reply from 
an esteemed statesman widely known throughout France? 


We will not apologize for addressing this lengthy com- 
munication to you, our esteemed fellow-worker. We are 
sure that you will see the grave importance of the question 
which it raises,— affecting that international u ity for 
which we must work, as the ultimate goal of our efforts. 
We shall deeply value and attentively study whatever 
reply you may be so kind as to send us. With great re- 
gard and esteem, 

Yours faithfully, 
Hopeson Pratt, (Chairman). 
J. Frep Green, (Secretary). 


Continued from page 201. 


This resolution was also adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


On June 16 of this year a resolution was introduced 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Cremer, which, after 
being amended by the Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, 
was unanimously adopted. This resolution expressed the 
satisfaction with which the House of Commons had learned 
of the above resolution passed by the Congress of the 
United States and concluded as follows : 


‘** And that this House, cordially sympathizing with the 
purpose in view, expresses the hope that her Majesty’s 
government will lend their ready coéperation to the 
government of the United States upon the basis of the 
foregoing resolution.” 

Our ambassador at London, Mr. Bayard, in notifying 
the State Department of the passage of this resolution, 
having been himself present when it was adopted, writes 
that ‘* The debate was participated in by the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Gladstone, and many other members, without 
regard to party affiliations, and was entirely above the 
usual range of ordinary parliamentary expressions. .. . 
This debate and the adoption of the resolution by the 
House, with the unanimous concurrence of all parties, is 
exceedingly encouraging to all who desire the substitution 
of reason for force in the arbitrament of international 
questions and as the proper basis of human government 
under all its conditions.” 


Under instructions from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of Great Britain the British Ambassador 
at Washington in communicating to the government of the 
United States this resolution adopted by the House of 
Commons states that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s government have 
pleasure in bringing these resolutions to the knowledge of 
the government of the United States.’’ Both of the great 
English-speaking nations have thus formally recognized 


the desirability of international arbitration, not only in 
special cases, but as a general principle of international 
relations. Without disparagement to the claims of other 
nations, I think that we may all agree that the first steps 
towards establishing international arbitration upon a solid 
and permanent basis cannot be more properly taken than 
by these two great countries united by a common blood 
and a common history, whose future interests lie so closely 
together, and which now include so large a portion of the 
earth’s surface and so great a number of its inhabitants 
beneath their flags. 


At the close of Mr. Quincy’s address responses were 
given from England, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sweden, 
China, Africa, Turkey and Denmark, respectively by Dr. 
W. Evans Darby, Dr. Adolf Richter, Madame Wisin- 
ger, Hector Patrizi, Dr. J. Miiller, Mr. Pung Kwang Yu, 
Prince Momolu Massaquoi, Madame Korana and Madame 
Nico Beck Meyer. These responses were all very inter- 
esting and much enjoyed by the audience, those of Dr. 
Richter, Dr. Darby and Prince Momolu especially so. 

We regret that failure to receive the stenographer’s 
notes makes it impossible for us to give the substance of 
these speeches. They will appear in the full Report of 
the Congress. 

Adjourned. 


Tvuespay, August 15th. 


The Congress assembled in the Hall of Columbus at 
10 a. M., under the presidency of Hon. Josiah Quincy. 

Prayer was offered by William G. Hubbard, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The Secretary of the Congress then read the following 
letters and parts of letters from various persons unable to 
be present. 


Sir Joseph Pease, President of the London Peace Society: 


My Dear FrienpD: 

I am in receipt of your letter of the seventeenth, 
and I beg you will convey to the Committee of the Chi- 
cago Peace Congress my sincere thanks for the honor they 
have done me in electing me as one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Congress to be held on August fourteenth and fol- 
lowing days. 

I have watched with interest and great satisfaction the 
efforts that are being made to take advantage of the 
Chicago Exhibition to promote the cause of Peace and 
Unity among nations, and no more suitable opportunity 
than this could be found for a great Congress of the 
peoples of the world such as you describe. 

I very much regret that there is no possibility of my 
coming to Chicago this year. It is doubtful whether the 
present session of Parliament will have come to an end 
by the fourteenth of August, and in any event my engage- 
ments here are so numerous that I cannot see my way to 
leaving home at the time. 

Had it been in my power nothing would have given me 
greater pleasure than to be present, and to add my testi- 
mony as President of the English Peace Society, to what 
I believe is the great and growing feeling in favor of the 
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movement. Everything that tends to destroy prejudices, 
and to bring about a better understanding and a closer 
sympathy between nations, especially those speaking the 
same language and sprung from the same stock must be 
of the greatest service to our cause. Humanity, morality 
and religion are on onr side, and of its ultimate success 
I entertain no doubt. 


Bjornstjorne Bjornson, Aulestad, Norway: 


Dear Sir: 

I regret not being able to meet the friends of peace 
at the Arbitration and Peace Congress. Allow me to 
send my respectful greetings and best wishes to the mem- 
bers of the Congress, and to remind them that politics 
being the daughter of war, our party struggles still retain 
too much of the morality of war and methods of war. 

I hold it the duty of every friend of peace to combat 
the false morality of war in our internal struggles for 
right. Politics should be the highest form of love of our 
neighbor, and the political discussions ought to bear 
witness of this love. 

The inherited bias of our minds to carry everything to 
its utmost point, and to use whatever means give promise 
of victory, must be transformed into a will-power direct- 
ed towards attaining the best possible ends by the best 
possible means. 

If we can extinguish that passion of hatred and greedi- 
ness of victory which burn in our civil struggles, then and 
not till then shall we gain such a power of persuasion as 
will extinguish the passion of war itself. 


Bishop of Durham, Bishop Auckland, England: 


My Dear Sir: 

I regret that my engagements make it impossible for 
me to accept the invitation with which you have honored 
me. Let me however wish every blessing on the labors 
of your conference. If it brings Americans and English- 
men to closer friendship the whole world will rejoice. 


Hodgson Pratt, President International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, London: 


Dear Dr. TRUEBLOOD: 

It is with extreme regret that I find myself obliged to 
abandon my intention of going to Chicago. 

For years I have desired both on public and personal 
grounds to visit the States ; and the occasion of the Peace 
Congress has made that desire very intense indeed. My 
disappointment is proportionally great. I heartily pray 
that your meetings may be attended with great success. 


Percy L. Parker, for Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, London: 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Price Hughes wishes me to say that if it had been 
possible for him to have visited America this year, noth- 
ing would have given him greater happiness than to ac- 
cept the invitation with which you honor him. 

I need scarcely say that he has the deepest sympathy 
with the Peace movement and that of late he has very 
frequently both in London and on provincial platforms 
advocated a permanent treaty of Arbitration between 
England and the United States. You will be glad to 
learn that nothing he ever says is received with more 
boundless enthusiasm by great representative gatherings 
of English people in every part of the kingdom. 


Thomas Snape, M. P., London: 


My Dear Dr. : 

It is scarcely probable that our Parliamentary duties 
will admit of my leaving England in time to be in Chicago 
when the Congress meets. 


I hope the result of the Congress will be to give a 
resistless impulse to the establishment of International 
Arbitration and Peace throughout the civilized world. 


Will you convey to the Congress the expression of my 
deep regret that I am unable to attend, the assurance of 
my most ardent sympathy with its aim, and of my earn- 
est prayer for the success of the object it meets to promote. 

Expressions of regret at being unable to be present and 
best wishes for the success of the Congress were also re- 
ceived from Andrew Carnegie, Philip Stanhope, M. P., 
Fredrik Bajer, J. Dumas, E. T. Moneta, A. Mazzoleni, 
Elie Ducommun, John B. Wood and N. L. Upham. 

Cablegrams of greeting were read from the Wisbech 
Peace Society, the Liverpool Peace Society, and from 
Messrs. Arnaud and Montluc of the International League 
of Peace and Liberty. 

Mr. John Clerc, who was to have responded for Switz- 
erland at the opening session, was then introduced. He 
regretted his inability to speak in the language used in 
the Congress. He brought the salutations of the old little 
republic of Switzerland to the great new republic of the 
United States. He was very happy to be present in a 
Congress gathered for the promotion of peace. He hoped 
the day would soon come when war should be done away 
and peace should reign. He then presented to the Con- 
gress the Swiss national flag bordered with white, an em- 
blem of peace, sent by the friends of peace in Switzerland, 
and also the Austrian flag sent by the Austrian Peace So- 
ciety. The two flags were thrown over the reading stands 
on the front of the platform and afterwards hung on the 
wall in the rear. 

The Chairman then announced the first exercise on the 
printed program, a poem by Maria Louise Eve, of Au- 
gusta, Ga. In the absence of the author the poem was 
read by the Secretary. 


PEACE TO THE WORLD. 


Peace to the world, 

And war-flags furled ! 
Ring out the bells in every land, 
For in a council, sweet and grand, 
The nations come in common cause, 
To ask for wiser, better laws. 
To curb the passions, fierce and strong 
That work so much of ruth and wrong, 
The cruel hand of war to stay, 
And show a nobler, better way. 


Peace to the world, 

And war-flags furled ! 
To these new shores, long past, there came 
A man who bore a strange sweet name, 
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Columbus (Dove), from God’s own hand, 
With olive-branch, in quest of land ; 

Yea, Christopher (Christ-bearing) came ;— 
Came, with his quaint, prophetic name, 
Divinely sent, on tireless wing, 

Across the waste, our Peace to bring. 


War in the world, 
With flags unfurled! 
Four hundred years of woe and weal, 
Since rested on these shores the keel 
That bore the Christ, whose “ Peace,” of old, 
The warring winds and waves controlled; 
To hearts of men, He spake His “ Peace,” 
And yet the warring did not cease, 
For winds and waves are gentler far 
Than human hearts inflamed with war. 


War in the world, 

With flags unfurled! 
For still they fought and still they slew, 
As if no other way they knew, 
And earth’s fair bosom drenched with red 
Of wasted life, untimely shed. 
Were right and reason all unknown ? 
Alas, where had sweet pity flown, 
That hearts of men so hard should be, 
So full of hate and cruelty ? 


Peace in the world, 
With flags unfurled ! 
When swords no more, as it hath been, 
Are arbiters ’twixt men and men, 
But fellowmen, the wise and great, 
In council sweet shall arbitrate. 
The world will turn a brighter page, 
And enter on her golden age, 
When wasting wars forever cease, 
And all her arts are arts of peace. 


Peace in the world, 

With flags unfurled! 
Thrice welcome, this Columbian year, 
Ye comrades in a cause so dear! 
Thrice welcome to the trysting-place, 
Where nations meet in fond embrace, 
And in a compact sweet and strong, 
Resolve to labor, late and long, 
Till every land shall bolt and bar 
Against the grim old tyrant, war. 


ORIGIN OF PEACE SOCIETIES, PRINCIPLES 
AND PURPOSES OF THEIR FORMATION. 


‘*¢ The finger of God in history,” as Bunsen expresses 
it—the presence of a Divine Agent active in human 
affairs, and prompting and directing human thoughts and 
purposes, is singularly illustrated in the origin of the 
earliest Peace Societies, and in the absolute identity of 
the principles and purposes of their formation. 


In no other way can the fact be adequately accounted 


for, that within a period of ten months, at the beginning 
of the present century, four distinct organizations came 
into existence, in regions far distant from each other, 
indeed in different hemispheres, embodying the same con- 
ceptions, aims and purposes, without any communication 
with each other, and, so far as can be ascertained, wholly 
unconscious of each others’ existence, and without the 
knowledge that any other Peace Society had been con- 
templated. 


The modern peace movement had birth as have the 
rivers of this great continent. The rain and dew of 
Divine suggestion fell, simultaneously, on both sides of 
the Atlantic and condensed into distinct organization and 
eftort, into streams which are still fresh and vigorous and 
which, mingled with later-born streams of effort and 
influence, form the Universal Peace Congresses of to-day. 

It will be my purpose to trace briefly the rise and flow 
of these various streams. 

Two lines of Divine suggestion are distinctly traceable 
at the beginning of the century in England and America, 
which though very similar, in fact so like each other as to 
be almost identical, were yet distinct, and wholly inde- 
pendent. The idea had its origination in the human side 
of things. It had also its human embodiments and expo- 
nents, of course; and when once the sentiment had been 
awakened, the pressure of personal conviction and the 
need for concerted action did the rest. None the less 
was it divine in its inception and development. 

The long European war, described by Lord Russell as 
‘¢ the most bloody hostilities that ever mangled the face 
of Europe,” had directed the attention of thoughtful pub- 
lic men to the real nature of war and the attitude towards 
it of the Christian Churches. And the war of 1812-1814, 
between America and the mother country, quickened a 
similar sentiment on this side the Atlantic, and brought 
the leading thinkers of both nations, themselves alto- 
gether unconscious of the fact, into full accord with each 
other. Dr. Channing, and Dr. Noah Worcester in Amer- 
ica, Dr. Chalmers, David Bogue and others in Great Brit- 
ain, were advocating the same principles and purposes 
without any concert whatever, and in total ignorance of 
each other and of the extent of that peace sentiment spring- 
ing up around them, which was shortly to crystallize into 
distinct and visible forms. This Divine Origin of the 
movement is the more distinctly seen as it is studied in 
detail, and the fact transpires, that those who were orig- 
inating the movement in various districts of the same 
land were ignorant of what the others were attempting 
and fondly fancied that their own efforts were the first of 
the kind. Thus the twenty persons who organized the 
New York Peace Society ‘‘ did not know that any other 
Peace Society had been contemplated ;’’ and, barely three 
months later, the Ohio Peace Society was founded by 
some gentlemen ‘‘ who supposed their Society was the 
first of the kind.” So with the others. They obeyed the 
secret suggestion and prompting of God who was behind 
them. 

The first distinct beginning of that condensation of 
sentiment and idea which was shortly to run in form of 
action, dates as early as the year 1804. In that yeara 
merchant of the city of New York, a Presbyterian by ec- 
clesiastical profession, had his attention called to the ques- 
tion of Peace and War, and began to read up on the sub- 
ject avviding all books of the Society of Friends against 
whom he was strongly prejudiced. After five years ma- 
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ture deliberation he gave the results of his studies to the 
public in the form of a tract which he entitled,‘‘ The Me- 
diator’s Kingdom not of this World.” The publication 
attracted some attention and called forth a reply — the 
joint work of three literary men, one a clergyman —en- 
titled ‘* The Duty of a Christian in a trying Situation.” 

A rejoinder followed. The controversy began to excite 
public opinion. The New York merchant, imp2lled by 
the fervor of a new faith and of a strong conviction, la- 
bored incessantly among his friends and acquaintances, a 
few of whomat length openly avowed the pacific principles 
which he had taught. 

This was the actual beginning. As early as 1810, 
some friends of the new cause deliberated together on the 
expediency of forming a Peace Society, but the war with 
Great Britain was so threatening that it was judged inex- 
pedient then. 

That war took place, with what results is altogether 
outside this inquiry. Meanwhile the New York merchant, 
like the old Hebrew, consumed by the word of the Lord, 
which was as a ‘‘fire in his bones,” would not let the mat- 
ter rest. Again he wrote a treatise entitled ‘* War 
inconsistent with the religion of Jesus Christ’? which was 
published early in 1815. War having now ended in both 
continents, the friends of peace resumed their delibera- 
tions, and, in the August following, the New York Peace 
Society was organized. This, in order of time, is the 
first Peace Society in the world, and it is worth noting 
that like the other Peace Societies of this period it em- 
braced ‘* men of all sects, denominations and parties.” 

While this spirit was working in New York, ‘like the 
leaven hid in the meal,’ a kindred spirit was active in 
Massachusetts. The course of the movement was the 
same. Enquiry resulted in the publishing of Dr. Noah 
Worcester’s tract entitled ‘‘ A solemn Review of the cus- 
tom of War,” on Christmas day of 1814. It was exten- 
sively read, carried conviction to the minds of its readers ; 
and, on the 26th of December, 1815, the constitution of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society was signed by twenty- 
two members. 

Three weeks earlier—on the second of December, 1815, 
had been formed the Ohio Peace Society, by some gentle- 
man who had read the ‘*‘ Solemn Review,”—the same who 
‘¢ supposed that their Society was the first of the kind.” 

Turning to the other stream of the movement :— How 
early the formation of Peace Societies in Great Britain 
was contemplated it is impossible to say. But in July, 
1815, the proposal was published in a periodical called 
the ‘* Philanthropist.” It was contained in a letter to the 
Editor, written the previous April, probably before Dr. 
Worcester’s ‘‘ Solemn Review ”’ had been seen in that 
country. 

Action had been already taken, however. As early as 
1814, Mr. William Allen, a philanthropic gentleman in 
London belonging to the Society of Friends, invited sev- 
eral gentlemen to meet at his house in Plough Court to 
consider the expediency of forming a Peace Society. 
There was absolute unanimity of sentiment on that point 
and a committee was formed; but there were difficulties 
in the way of immediate action. No specific plan of 
action had been arranged and so the gentlemen present 
undertook to communicate their views to Mr. Allen. A 
year passed, during which the matter was allowed to lie 
dormant. On the 6th of June, 1815, another meeting was 
held. But it was only a few days before the battle of 


Waterloo. The time was not ripe. Only three members 
attended. They adopted a resolution defining the objects 
of the proposed Society, and separated. Nearly another 
year passed. On the Ist of June, 1816, Mr. Allen again 
summoned the Committee. Now there was a large at- 
tendance, and the members were eager for progress. A 
Committee was formed to complete the organization of 
the Society and a day in the following week, the 7th of 
June, was fixed on for this purpose. It met as arranged. 
In the interim, information had been received of the es- 
tablishment of the Massachusetts Peace Society and this 
had a considerable effect on the proceedings of the day. 
The foremost had their ardor increased, the laggards 
were stimulated and in the following week, on 14th of 
June (1816), four days before the first anniversary of 
Waterloo, was formed the Society for the promotion of 
permanent and universal Peace. 


This history and work of the Peace Societies in Amer- 
ica will be dealt with in another paper, and by an abler 
hand. I need only notice, therefore, that the movement 
in America developed with such rapidity that the whole 
number of Peace Societies in the United States probably 
exceeded fifty, many of which had been recently formed, 
when the National Society, the American Peace Society, 
I mean, was organized at New York on the 8th of May 
1828. 


The development of the movement was equally rapid 
in Great Britain, until the United Kingdom was covered 
with a net work of societies—in Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales and the Channel Islands as well as England and 
even in Nova Scotia and Canada. As, however, these 
were all branches of the one organization, the Peace So- 
ciety, the history of their formation would be only the 
history of its development, which is beyond the scope of 
this paper, dealing only as it does with origins. 

In France also as the result of the labors of the Peace 
Society a similar organization was formed, and as the po- 
litical situation did not admit of its being called a Peace 
Society, it was entitled La Société dela morale Chré- 
tienne, The Society of Christian Morals. It published 
its prospectus on the 16th of August, 1821, and declared 
its object to be, ‘*to dispose mankind to abjure all 
anger, all hatred, all unhappy dissension —to love one 
another —to treat each other as brethren and finally to 
seek and procure Peace.” 

You will perceive that without mentioning the words 
Christian or Religious, for which caution the religious 
condition of France furnished probably as strong reasons 
as the political, its principles and purposes, as also its 
broad, and free, and unsectarian membership, were iden- 
tical with those of the parent and sister societies. The 
distinguishing feature of these societies was their relig- 
ious and yet their absolutely unsectarian basis and char- 
acter. Not that they were less practical or even less 
political on that account, as their history shows, but 
they abjured party politics, making their own principles 
of Peace the differentiating force of parties, and they be- 
lieved that religion (by which they meant the Christianity 
of Christ, i. e., of the primitive and pre-Constantine 
period) was the only practical means of procuring and 
preserving peace. 

The declaration of the American Peace Society issued 
on the occasion of its formation in 1828, admirably ex- 
press the fundamental position of all. It says among 
other things : 
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‘* We believe the customs of war to be contrary to the 
principles of the Christian religion, subversive of the lib- 
erty of mankind, and destructive to their happiness ; a hor- 
rible custom, which every one is called upon to do what 
he can to abolish. These truths we hold to be undisputed, 
and they are the foundation of our Society. Neverthe- 
less, we draw no dividing, or distinguishing line. We 
do not, as a society, agitate the question, whether defen- 
sive war can be carried on on Christian principles. We 
receive into our communion all who seek the abolition of 
war, whether they hold to the lawfulness of defensive 
war, or condemn all war in every shape — whether they 
allow a latitude of construction to the injunctions of our 
Saviour, or take the exact and strict letter of them. We 
endeavor to avoid all ‘‘ doubtful disputations,” and to 
walk peacefully with all who will walk with us, whether 
they go further, or not so far, as the majority of the so- 
ciety ; and we open the columns of our periodical publi- 
cations to all who choose. fairly and candidly to investi- 
gate the subject of defensive war, but hold ourselves 
responsible for nothing which appears in our pages, which 
is not expressly authorized by this board. This we do 
the more readily, as we believe that public opinion, when 
rightly directed, is able to abolish all wars of aggression, 
and that will put an end to all controversy respecting de- 
fensive war, which we do not even attempt to define, for 
to define would be to decide. 

‘¢ Tamerlane and Napoleon called their wars defensive, 
and all conquerors, from the one to the other, have done 
the same. Such defensive wars we condemn. When we 
shall hear of a nation’s waging defensive war without 
committing aggression, we may, perhaps, withhold our 
censure ; and when we shall see a defensive war carried 
on on Christian principles, we shall certainly approve of it. 
We will also allow Christianity of every sect, to use their 
own peculiar modes of expression in their discussions, 
but we will not allow our publications to be the vehicle of 
the peculiar doctrines of any sect, or the arena on which 
polemic theologians may contend for victory; for as a 
society, whatever may be the opinion of individual mem- 
bers, we shall confine ourselves to the pacific precepts of 
Christ, our divine founder, and avoid all strife of every 
kind. We are not confined to any sect or denomination 
of Christians, but ask the countenance, the encourage- 
ment and the support of all. Neither have we anything 


to do with the fluctuating politics of the day. Our prin- | 


ciples were promulgated by the song of angels, which 
proclaimed peace on earth, and good will to man; they 
soar far above the temporary and local affairs of state 
and empires; they are as extensive as the world, and 
lasting as eternity. Wherever breathes a human soul, 
we hail him brother. Whatever may be the color of his 
skin, or the articles of his creed, we delight to do him 
good, and to extend to him the peaceful principles of our 


blessed Saviour. We are not confined by geographical | 


boundaries, natural or artificial, but seek ‘the greatest | 


good of the greatest number.’” 

Another declaration says : 

‘The Peace Society is founded solely on the Christian 
religion, and is entirely distinct from all political consider- 
ations. In promulgating the principles of the utter unlaw- 
fulness of war, we equally embrace that of perfect non- 
resistance to all the lawful commands of government, and 
in refusing to comply with the unlawful command to 
fight, it is in obedience to the superior will of Him who is 
above all principalities and powers. It is our duty to 
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obey the commands of the Almighty before those of man. 
We are told to honor the King but we are first com- 
manded to‘ fear God.’ If the will of a king be opposed 
to the commands of his Creator his subjects are justified 
in refusing to comply with them, and are free from all 
crime of rebellion. In defence of the pacific principles 
our great magazine of arguments is the Bible, to which 
we refer against every battery that can be levelled against 
them. 

‘*We sometimes have recourse to human arguments such 
as the crimes occasioned by war, the insufficiency of war 
to attain its intended objects, the great predominancy of 
evil over good in all wars, ete. But these are mere light 
words when compared with the evidences of divine truth ; 
they may strengthen and corroborate the effects produced 
by reading the testamental law of Christ, but they will 
produce no beneficial and permanent effects where those 
laws fail.” 


It was a grand programme and faithfully has it been 
followed. Utopian, if you will! But it is an Utopianism, 
that carries with it the hope of human society, and the 
principles it avows lie behind all mere methods and instru- 
ments for procuring and preserving peace. It has not 
been supplanted or even supplemented by anything higher, 
more practical or more effective, which has been since 
offered as the basis of peace, or of other philanthropic 
propaganda. So far I have described only one of the 
constituent elements of the great Peace army. I will 
endeavor to describe the others with equal fidelity but 
more brevity. 

The Peace movement was carried on by these Societies 
and on these principles only, until the year 1867. 

In that year there is manifest an extraordinary and 
most encouraging development of Peace sentiment and a 
singular increase of activity arising from it, on the conti- 
nent. It is a year of origins. At least six or eight new 
Societies sprung into existence in France or were origi- 
nated by Frenchmen. The two principal ones will suffi- 
ciently illustrate my topic. They were typical of the rest. 

The Ligue Internationale de la Paix, International 
League of Peace, was founded by M. Passy in Paris. It 
was the child of the new awakeuing of Peace sentiment 
in France which marked that period. Under the name of 
the French Society of the Friends of Peace (La Société 
Frangaise des Amis de la Paix) it continued to do a very 
useful work until the year 1889, the year of the last Paris 
Exhibition, when having become somewhat moribund, it 
amalgamated with another, and a later, society, and so 
began a new career of life and usefulness. 


From the public declaration issued on the foundation 
of the new Society we gather the principles and purpose 
of its formation : 

‘*The undersigned, united in the same sentiments of 
prudence, of justice, and of humanity — considering that 
War and the reciprocal violences which it engenders are 
in manifest contradiction to all the tendencies of modern 
civilization, and especially to that irresistible movement 
which more and more brings men together by means of 
labor ; 

‘* Convinced that true patriotism, in proportion as it 
makes all nations better appreciate their own independ- 
ence, imposes upon them also more visibly the duty 
to abstain from all attempt upon, and menace against, 
the independence of other nations ; 

** Declare that they regard it as a duty to defend and to 
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propagate, to the best of their ability, those great princi- 
ples of mutual respect which ought to be the common 
charter of the human race ; 

** And with this view they do hereby constitute them- 
selves a Committee for the organization of an Interna- 
tional and Permanent League of Peace.” 


This declaration formed a model of some of the later 
societies. Herr Van Eck, for instance, writing to Mr. 
H. Richard from the Hague word of the formation of the 
Dutch Peace Society, which is still in active operation, 
says, in October, 1870, “* We have adopted a basis simi- 
lar to that of the first Committee of the Paris League of 
1867, and shall include in our ranks persons of each of 
the political parties and also members of the several re- 
—— denominations, whether Protestant, Catholic or 

ewish.” 


Thus the Paris League of 1867 became the type of 
another section of the Peace army. Its principles dif- 
fered widely from those of the older Societies, though 
equally with them its purpose was Peace, and it was al- 
ways in close alliance with them. 

A still wider departure was made in the formation of 
the International League of Peace and Liberty, at Gene- 
va in the same year —a departure so great as to create 
some misgivings on the part of others already associated 
with the movement. During the twenty-five years of its 
history this society has done yeoman service in the peace 
cause, and under its genial and noble-hearted founder 
and President, Mr. Charles Lemonnier, to the wider 
cause of human freedom. But the advanced political 
opinions of the League, its qualified endorsement of war, 
emphasized by the fact that General Garibaldi presided 
at the Congress by which it was constituted and that its 
avowed object was to substitute a national militia for a 
standing army, were sufficient to awaken some hesitation, 
especially on the part of those who objected to war itself 
and not to the mere means or form of organization, by 
which war was to be waged. 

Accordingly, we find M. Passy declaring on behalf of 
his society, ‘‘ There has never been between the Peace 
League, established in Paris by a certain number of 
individuals whose names have been published and the 
Congress of Geneva, held later in that city, any sort of 
solidarity. We frankly confess we do not understand 
peace as those of Geneva appear to view it, and that we 
desire it in the means used as well as in the ends.” 

An official statement made on behalf of the League 
expresses its principles and purposes thus: ‘* The great 
object of the League was universal peace; and the only 
means of acquiring it was to establish an inter-communi- 
cation of feeling between the different peoples, and after- 
wards to secure to them the means of averting any 
wars which would not result in general good. All they 
desired was to show to the world that there was a way for 
establishing good governments and universal friendship 
throughout Europe.” In this object of the League all can 
surely join ; and, speaking in one of the great cities of the 
United States of America, I may be pardoned if I 
express the devout aspiration that some of us may live 
to see the attainment of its great idea as one of the 
surest guarantees of peace, in the creation of the ‘‘United 
States of Europe.” 

The League is both parent and type of another very 
large part of our peace forces. 

A branch of the League of Peace and Liberty was 


formed in London in December, 1868, by Mr. Cremer and 
others. This was followed in July, 1870, by the formation, 
on the same lines, of the Workmen’s Peace Associa- 
tion, now designated the International Arbitration League, 
which is one of the principal British Societies and of 
which Mr. Cremer is still the able and indefatigable 
Secretary. 

The other of the chief societies is ‘‘ The International 
Arbitration and Peace Association,” which is the type of 
the more recent European Societies, and the parent of 
many of them. The chief purposes of the Association 
are declared to be: 

1. **To create, educate and organize public opinion 
throughout Europe in favor of the substitution of Arbitra- 
tion for War. 

2. ‘*To promote a better understanding and more 
friendly feeling between the citizens of different nations. 

3. **To correct erroneous statements in the public 
press or in parliaments on international questions.” 

Our revered and honored friend Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
whose absence we all deplore to-day, who has been the 
spokesman and soul and working right hand of the Soci- 
ety, thus expresses the faith that is in him and in it: 

‘*T shall now be asked, what is my conclusion? Where 
is my hope of peace? I say at once: 

‘*In the growth and development and organization of 
the Democracy in all countries. 

‘*In organizing close international relations between 
the Democracies. 

‘¢ In the frank recognition of all just claims on the part 
of other nations, and in proposing arbitration if differen- 
ces arise. 

‘* Tn having military and naval forces strong enough 
to hold our own, and compel foreign nations to do us 
justice, if at any time their governments think they can 
keep peace and power at home by going to war with us. 

‘* By a more considerate, fair and honorable treatment 
of foreign nations by our newspapers.” 

I have now given you as briefly and clearly as I am 
able, using rather their own words than my own that I 
may not misrepresent them, some account of the origin, 
principles and purposes of the Peace Societies which are 
represented in this Congress. 

They all work together, each in its own order, banded 
in a real brotherhood and moved by a common spirit 
each doing the task for which it is specially adapted, each 
witnessing for the truth it specially embodies. Union of 
this kind is not only practicable, but as you see in this 
Congress, actual. Organic federation between elements 
so diverse in their fundamental principles appears to me 
in the nature of things impossible. 

Naturally, I incline to the oldest type. Convinced as I 
am to the inmost core of my nature that the one hope of 
the world is Jesus Christ, and that only in His laws and 
precepts and spirit are to be found the most practicable 
policy and the truest expedience and, behind both policy 
and theory, the great force by which the reform and regen- 
eration of society are to be accomplished ; convinced as 
I am that all progress is illusion—a mirage, a shimmer of 
glittering sand, which does not enshrine the mind of 
Christ, righteousness, brotherhood, union, and divine 
self-sacrifice in the heart of the world, and that His spirit 
and laws are sufficient for all purposes; convinced as I 
am of these, I am bound in sober earnest to look upon any 
attempt to accomplish great reforms without Him, as the 
adoption of means which have the necessary and effective 
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force left out. Still that does not prevent my giving 
both heart and hand to any one who will accept them in 
the world’s work, and, particularly, in this work for Peace. 

1 will not offend his prejudices, if I can possibly avoid 
it. I will not intrude my religious faith and my loyalty 
to Jesus Christ upon him. I will keep these among the 
hidden sanctities and springs of life and action in me. But 
in return I will expect from him, as the first principle of 
free and equal co-operation, that he will not ask me to 
surrender them or even hint my disloyalty to my Divine 
Master and to my honest convictions, as the condition of 
our working together. 

Then, as to the methods of our propaganda, I will 
remind you that Arbitration is not some self-acting 
system of political mechanics, needing only suitable and 
perfected and permanent machinery. It has to be 
adopted, it has to be applied and for this is necessary a 
favorable disposition. Arbitration is, after all, a mere 
method, a mere instrument, a mere means to an end; 
that end being such an adjustment of international differ- 
ences as will secure international peace. It is a mere 
instrument, I say, and behind the instrument there must 
be the hand to use it, and behind the hand the intelligent 
will, and for moral proposes, behind the will, the favoring 
disposition. 

Our work, therefore, is to provide principles not poli- 
cies for governments, taking care of course to show the 
bearing of principles upon policies. The presentation of 
right principles will, if it be judicious, appeal to the 
reason and conscience of rulers, and will be really effective 
even where it may seem to be unheeded. The attempt to 
furnish policies will surely be resented as an interference 
with the prerogative of government and expose us to the 
charge of arrogant meddlesomeness. 

Kings must be taught as though you taught them not ; 
and ministers and people too. 

Moreover, to be statesmanlike we must be both logical 
and thorough. All statecraft is defective which leaves 
out of account the spiritual forces, which are active in 
the community and the deepest instincts and sentiments 
of the people. 

I hold with Whittier that the main thing, aye, the 
necessary thing, is to give trath a voice. We may trust 
her to do the rest when she has gained a hearing. Magna 
est veritas et praevalebit; and if truth cannot accomplish 
what is necessary, there is no other effective way. If the 
judgment be not satisfied, any attempt to carry our 
point, and to compel obedience to our personal will, is a 
return to the old regime of coercion and tyranny, and is 
likely to lead to the old brute methods of war. 

Government is power, we were reminded by Judge Bon- 
ney last evening in introducing the President of the Con- 
gress, but he added, the power of government is moral 
force. The law of executive government is just and right 
and impartial administration. The power of government 
ismoral. It is righteousness which exalteth anation. It 
is righteousness which establishes the throne; the work 
of righteousness shall be peace and the effect of righteous- 
ness quietness and assurance, i. e., mutual confidence 
forever. ‘* The Kingdom of God,”’ the typical kingdom, 
the ideal government, ‘‘ is righteousness and peace,” and 
their result, ‘* joy — joy in the Holy Ghost,” that is, in the 
highest faculties of the people; and joy, that is, pros- 
perity, in the material circumstances of the nation — im- 
perfectly, very imperfectly expressed in the old political 


maxim, the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 


So that, in a deeper sense than was ever intended by the 
memorable utterance — a sense which makes it applicable 
to all times and lands, L’empire c'est la paiz. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTicLe I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE Socrery.”’ 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
omoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the — including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 
Four pages, Monthly, For Children. 
Single copies per annum, 15 cents. Five copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
In lots of fifty to Sunday Schools, 8 cents each. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Provident Life & Trust Go., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1865 TO PROMOTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AMONGST FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
OF LIKE CAREFUL HABITS. 


All of its Directors are members of the Society of Friends. 

It has never appeared in Court as a contestant of a Death Claim. 

It has never adopted a novel or speculative form of Insurance to 
attract business. 

It has a Death Rate lower than that of any other Company. 

It has also a very low Rate of Expense. 

Low Death and Expense Rates result in low cost to the Insurer. 

Business in force over $90,000,000. 

Its organization is the strongest, and its guarantee of 
future safe and successful management, is 
the greatest. 

For information as to Rates, probable cost, etc., address, 


Cc. HAMMER, R. P. GirFrorp, 
Gen’! Agt., Special Agt., 
119 Devonshire Street, 26 Westminster Street, 
Boston, Mass, Providence, R. I. 
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Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. 


Volumes Iil (1845-1860), and IV (1860-1874). By 
Epwarp L. Prerce. 8vo. Cloth. Uniform with Volumes 
I and II. With two portraits, $6.00. Half Calf, $10.00. 

Mr. Pierce, as is well known, was designated in Mr. Sumner’s 
will as one of his literary executors, and so in 1877 he began that 
work which he has now completed. An extremely conscientious 
writer and an ardent admirer of Mr. Sumner, he spared no pains 
in preparing the book, and read nearly all the forty thousand 
letters which Mr. Sumner left in his library—the sum total of 
nearly all that statesman’s correspondence. 

““Mr. Pierce modestly entitles his work a ‘Memoir.’ It is far, 
far more. It is, in the best sense of the word, a life history, and 
intermingled with it is very much of American history never 
before written and of the greatest value to the historical student. 
The work is, in effect, the political history of one of the most 
important eras in our country.’”’—Boston Advertiser. 

Complete sets of the Memorr anp Letrers or CHARLES 
Sumner. 4 vols. Cloth, in box, $12.00. Half Calf, $20.00. 
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“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By BertHA VON 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., Lonnoon New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a preat success on the Continent 
under the name of “Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the attextion of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 


This remarkable work is | a effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. It has already had a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling a. 
raphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débacle.’ . . . It may safely be said that 
ere is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much so as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
- . + It is as vivid in its realism as Verestschagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding ag ng 

—Critic, New York. 
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Price 6d. 
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Price 6d. 
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Price 6d. 
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Price 6d. 
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Price 6d. 
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